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Chapter One 
An exile to the South 


**C8O you see there is literally no 
other place for you to go!” 
Mr. Briscoe sat sidewise at 
his big desk; his knees were crossed, 
and his eyeglasses, which were held 
with a black ribbon, were twirling in 
his fingers. His face was solemn and 
judicial, and between his eyes were 
the wrinkles of a worried frown. 
Antoinette, sitting on the opposite 
side of the desk, watched him speech- 
lessly. Even in the midst of her dis- 
tress she was fascinated by the play 
of those eyeglasses. The lawyer took 
them off and put them on at light- 
ninglike intervals; he used them as 
pointers when he wished to indicate 
something on the paper before him; 
he tapped them against the desk 
when he wished to be emphatic. He 
seemed to use them in a multitude 
of ways aside from the purpose for 
which they were originally intended. 
“You quite understand the situa- 
tion?” he inquired anxiously. “You 
yourself think that it will be the best 
solution?” The eyeglasses remained 
poised in the air, awaiting her reply. 
For the life of her she could find 
no words, so she only nodded, trying 
the while to look as if she had under- 
stood and approved. In reality she 
was too numb and helpless and 
astounded at the turn of affairs to be 
anything else except acquiescent. 
The eyeglasses came down and perched 
again on Mr. Briscoe’s Roman nose. He gazed 
critically at the paper before him and went 
on: “You see, your late father thought of 
course that those securities were a splendid 
investment. He put them aside for you 
exclusively, and they would have been 
ample for your support had they been of 
any value. Unfortunately they have proved 
worthless. And, as he saw fit to invest the 
rest of his money in a business that went 
to pieces, it leaves you with really nothing. 
It is too bad. Your father thought that he 
was making ample provision for your future 
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The eyeglasses were perched on the Roman 
nose again. Mr. Briscoe examined his paper. 
“T take it that you have had no communica- 
tion with your mother’s people in all these 
years ?” 

Antoinette nodded. 

“There is an aunt, your mother’s only 
surviving sister, living in Savannah, Georgia. 
After a good deal of correspondence we got 
her to consent to have you come down there 
and live with her; she will see to your future. 














midnight train and wire your aunt to ex- 
pect you day after tomorrow, and I myself 
will see you on board the train. I forgot to 
tell you that there is one small investment 
that your father had, outside of these others, 
that yields about one hundred dollars a 
year. The money will be paid to you through 
your aunt in quarterly installments. It ought 
at least to keep you in pocket money.” 

Antoinette got to her feet uncertainly and 
held out her hand. “Thank you, Mr. Bris- 
coe, for all you have done,” she murmured. 
“PH—Tll go back and pack my trunk at 
once!” 

He followed her to the door; the eye- 
glasses had come to rest at last on a hook 
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For one moment Miss Spencer looked as if she were about to nod an 


assent. Then she sternly restrained herself 


She is not in—ah—affluent circumstances, I 
take it. She is unmarried and supports her- 
self by keeping a boarding house, I believe, 
of a very exclusive kind. She will be willing 
to assume responsibility for you, if you in 
turn will give what spare time you have 
from your school and studies to assisting 
her in the running of her house. She says 
that she is no longer young and help is 
harder and harder to obtain; therefore any 
assistance you can render will be very wel- 
come. It seems to me an excellent arrange- 
ment.” 

Antoinette sat silent for 2 moment before 


welfare.” The lawyer’s kindly face was sym-—¥eplying- Suddenly she looked Mr. Briscoe 


pathetic. 

“Now in these circumstances we thought 
best,” he went on, “my partner and I, before 
telling you of this unfortunate turn of affairs, 
to do a little investigating and see if some- 
thing could be done about your—h’m—your 
future. We knew that your father had no 
relatives now alive who were close enough 
to take an interest, so we turned to your 
mother’s side. Have you—ah— 
ever met any of your mother’s 
people, Miss Antoinette.” 

“No, I never have,” she an- 
swered unsteadily. “You see, 
mother was a Southerner and 
married my father when she was 
on a visit up North here once. 
Her—her family never forgave 
her, and she never went South 
again. She died when I was only 
three years old. I don’t remem- 
ber her very well.” 





straight in the eyes and inquired in a voice 
husky with nervousness: “Does my aunt 
really want me, Mr. Briscoe?” 

He wriggled uneasily in his chair, shifted 
his feet, removed the eyeglasses and waved 
them tentatively before answering. “To be 
quite honest, she does not, Miss Antoinette. 
She has been very candid about her attitude. 
But if you will pardon my suggestion, I think 
you can win her over; I really 
think you can. Do not be prej- 
udiced, but try it.” He coughed, 
cleared his throat and abruptly 
changed the subject. “And now, 
if you think you can get ready, I 
believe it will be best for you to 
start on your journey to Savan- 
nah tonight. It is rather foolish 
for you to stay on at the hotel 
and waste what money you have 
in running up a bill there. I will 
get you a reservation for the 


on his coat lapel. “You have some one to 
help you ?” he asked. 

“Yes; our old housekeeper, Martha. She is 
staying with me till something was settled; 
it was her own wish to. She will—will help 
me get ready. Good-by!” 

The door of the office shut and she was 
descending in the elevator before she realized 
that her eyes were full of unshed tears. 

Out in the clatter and glare of the busiest 
part of lower New York she paused un- 
certainly. Not for a few moments could she 
face the hurried scramble of subway or ele- 
vated road back to her hotel. She felt shaken 
and miserable and longed for some quiet spot 
in which to think matters all over. The pale 
green expanse of St. Paul’s churchyard caught 
her attention; it offered the seclusion that 
she needed, and she hurried across Broadway 
and entered the gate. 

Far back in a sheltered corner, sitting on a 
flat stone, she let the full tide of this new 
misery roll over her. The loss of her father 
two months before had been a terrible blow 
in itself, for it left her alone in the world with 
only their faithful old Martha to comfort 
her. She had been her father’s companion 
and chum. School friends and acquaintances 
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she had had in the suburban town where her 
home had been, but her father had always 
been nearest. They had lived in a comfortable 
and prosperous way, and she had supposed 
that she should continue to live in that 
way, with Martha always to care for and 
watch over her till she was a woman grown. 
Then had come Mr. Briscoe’s letter telling her 
that some changes would be necessary in her 
mode of living and asking her to have the 
suburban home closed and to come to New 
York for a few days to the hotel where he 
had taken a room for her. Even then she 
had suspected nothing, except perhaps that 
she was to be sent away to school some- 
where and then to college, as her father 
had wished. In all the sixteen years 
of her life she had never experienced 
such a shock as she received when 
Mr. Briscoe, as gently and sympa- 
thetically as he could, broke the news 
to her. 

“T don’t want to go down South 
and live with some one that doesn’t 
want me, not even if she is my aunt,” 
she said to herself rebelliously. “I’d 
far rather stay here and go to work 
and live in some little place with 
Martha. Why shouldn’t I do that if 
I wish?” Yet her own common-sense 
told her why not, reminded her that 
her father would have been grieved 
beyond words that her education 

» should be neglected, that she should 
be existing with no kin to watch over 
her. 

“No, it won’t do, I suppose!” she 
acknowledged. ‘‘Yet even father 
wouldn’t -have..wanted..me..to live 









with some one who didn’t care for me. That’s 
the worst thought of all. If she only wanted 
me!” 

For a long time she continued to sit there 
absorbed in her misery, till at last a chilly 
March wind brought her back to the ur- 
gencies of the present moment. Leaving the 
quiet spot, she plunged again into the whirl 
of traffic and in due time reached her hotel. 
And there on the shoulder of her sympathetic 
and astonished Martha she sobbed out this 
newest and most overwhelming woe. 

“Never mind, deary! If they don’t treat 
you right down there, remember you’ve al- 
ways got a home with your old Martha. I'll 
come down and get you myself if you just 
say the word!” 

Comforted at last and in a calmer frame 
of mind, Antoinette began to pack her trunk. 
And at eleven o’clock that night she sat 
ready in her dark suit and hat to be escorted 
to the train by Mr. Briscoe. Martha she had 
sent away awhile before, for she could not 
bear to have strangers witness her parting 
with the one person who adored her. Mr. 
Briscoe arrived promptly and lost no time 
in transporting Antoinette and her suitcase 
in a taxicab to the great Pennsylvania station. 
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“I’m so sorry you have to go alone,” he 
said. “Are you afraid to travel alone?” 

“N-no,” she replied falteringly. “I traveled 
about quite a little with my father, and I 
know how to manage. I never went alone 
before, ‘but it will be all right.” 

He took her down the last steps to the 
train and saw her inside the dim, narrow aisle 
of the sleeper. Then, hat in hand in front of 
her berth, he bade her good-by. “Don’t forget 
to let me know how you fare,” he said. “And 
never hesitate to let me know of any dif- 
ficulties you may wish straightened out. I 
shall always be glad to be your adviser. Your 
father would have wished that.” 

With his going Antoinette realized that for 
the first time in all her bright girlhood she 
was left alone to do battle with circum- 
stances. 

All through the next day she sat looking 
out at the unfamiliar scenery, realizing in 
spite of troubled thoughts that she was 
leaving the wintry climate of New York and 
rapidly approaching real spring. Faintly green 
woods and fields gave place to woods and 
fields still greener, till by nightfall there were 
even blossoms in the Carolina forests. But her 
whole mind was focused on one thought: 
“How shall I ever be able to live with a 
relative that neither likes me nor wants me?” 

In the faint dawn of the second morning 
the porter called to her that they would 
be in Savannah in forty-five minutes. She 
dressed hurriedly, collected her things and 
waited with a sinking heart for the train to 
reach the station. Of course no one would 
meet her; it was too early. But Mr. Briscoe 
had told her to take a taxicab to the address 
that he had given her, and that her aunt 
would be expecting her. 

She was one of a very few who drifted up 
the long platform under the sickly electric 
lights not yet extinguished before the new 
day. At the gates an old, white-haired colored 
man scanned each of the passing handful anx- 
iously. At sight of Antoinette his face lighted 
up with a surprised smile, and his battered 
hat whipped off. 

“Pardon me, but is you Miss Antoinette 
Hewston ?” he ventured. 

The sound of her own name in that strange, 
forlorn spot was like music in her ears. “Why, 
yes!” she cried. “Were you sent to meet me?” 

The question seemed to confuse him a trifle. 

“Well—ah—you see I belongs to Miss 
Spencer’s house,” he replied, “and I knew you 
was expected dis mornin’, so I jes’ hitched up 
an’ come down fo’ to get you!” 

“But how did you know me?” Antoinette 
asked uncertainly. “No one here has ever seen 
me in my life.” 

“Laws, chile,” he rejoined gleefully, “I’d 
know you in a million people. You sho is de 
libin’ image ob yo’ ma—Miss Tony, I always 
called her. I done carried her aroun’ in mah 
arms when she was jes’ a lil baby!” 

“They call me Tony, too; at least most 
people do. I like it better. But what is your 
name?” 

“It’s Nebuchadnezzar, but mostly I’s called 
Uncle Neb. An’ now ef you-all will jes’ step 
dis way wid me, I'll take you home in de rig 
I done fetched!” 

He led her through the waiting room and 
out to the side where a small brown, mourn- 
ful-looking horse stood hitched to a yellow 
surrey. Seating her in the back, he climbed 
to his place, flapped the reins, and the horse 
ambled leisurely away through the city 
streets. 

Antoinette looked about her curiously at 
the charming little Southern city fresh in the 
light of an early spring morning. “Oh, it’s 
pretty here!” she thought. “Delightful!” 

In a few minutes Uncle Neb drew up with 
a flourish in front of a mansion that quite 
took Antoinette’s breath away. Shrubs and 
glossy, dark green magnolia trees closely sur- 
rounded the house, a square, white two- 
storied affair with pillared portico and curved 
steps on either side. Set back away from the 
street and inclosed with an iron railing fence 
with a beautiful ornamental iron gate, it faced 
on one of the city’s beautiful little parklike 
squares and was more imposing than she had 
in her wildest dreams imagined. 

“Ts this the place?” she asked in astonish- 
ment. 

“Hit sho is, Miss Tony! Jes’ you go up an’ 
ring de bell. An’ ef you don’t mind, jes’ don’t 


say anything about me havin’ fetched you. 
De missus, she done didn’t tell me to, ’cause 
I specks she didn’t think ob it. She ain’t likely 
to ask you anyhow; she’ll jes’ think you 
likely came in a jitney.” 

Antoinette thought it a rather strange re- 
quest, but she nodded assent and thanked 
him warmly for his trouble. Not till later did 
she begin to wonder why he had come, what 
had prompted him. 

She rang the bell timidly and waited for 
an interminable time to hear any response. 
At last an old colored woman with a white 
handkerchief tied about her head opened the 
door. She was very short and stout, but her 
fat face radiated good nature. 

“Is you Miss Tony Hewston?” she de- 
manded before Antoinette could speak, and 
then: “Sho you is! I kin tell dat ’cause you 
look lak de fam’ly! Come right upstairs, an’ 
I'll show you to yo’ room. Miss Spencer, she 
ain’t up yit, but she done told me to show 
you de room an’ let you rest till breakfast. 
She’ll come an’ git you when it’s ready.” 

Up a wide, exquisitely curved stairway 
at the end of the square hall Antoinette 
mounted; Nancy—so the old colored woman 
said she was called—waddled behind her 
with the suitcase. In a room far at the back 
of the house Nancy entered and, depositing 
the valise, bade the girl rest and make herself 
at home till breakfast time. 

After she had gone Antoinette stood and 
looked about her with a curious sinking of 
her heart. This was to be her home, her one 
refuge where she could be alone and call her 
soul her own, this little room! It was scarcely 
ten feet square, with one window looking 
out into the back yard and the other looking 
into a narrow little alley of uninviting aspect. 
The furniture was limited to what would 
exactly fit into the room—a narrow bed, two 
chairs, a tiny washstand with a mirror hang- 
ing over it and a bulky wardrobe that occu- 
pied one entire side. There were no pictures, 
no curtains, no dainty touches that go to 
make even a small room inviting. 

For just one irresolute moment she was 
tempted to throw herself on the little bed 
and give way to a storm of tears, but on 
second thought she bit her lips till she could 
control herself and decided not to cry. Her 
aunt might be in at any moment. She must 
assume a cheerfulness she did not feel, for 
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first impressions she knew were often de- 
cisive. Therefore she rearranged her hair and, 
making herself generally presentable, sat 
down to wait in suffocating suspense to re- 
ceive the one relative who had been willing 
to assume responsibility for her. 

Half an hour later there came a knock 
at her door, and, opening it, Antoinette re- 
ceived the surprise of her life. She had never 
seen a picture of her aunt; nor had she ever 
heard anyone describe her. Vaguely she had 
imagined her as a gaunt, thin, worried-look- 
ing woman with nothing attractive about 
her. The reality left her dumfounded. 

Miss Spencer was tall and stout with a 
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pink-and-white complexion and a mass of 
white hair piled regally on her well-shaped 
head. She had large bright blue eyes, a rather 
long and shapely nose, and was altogether a 
very imposing-looking person. But what as- 
tonished Antoinette most was the expression 
of startled wonder, almost of terror, in the 
woman’s eyes. For one tense moment there 
was dead silence; then Miss Spencer re- 
covered herself. 

“How do you do, Antoinette?” she said 
in a pleasant voice, holding out her hand. 
“You are so like your mother that you al- 
most frightened me for a moment. I am 
your Aunt Adelaide. I’m sorry I cannot give 
you a pleasanter room, but the house is 
crowded just now, and I myself have had 
to give up the room I enjoy best and take 
a small one. Later in the season there will 
be more space here.” 

Antoinette held her aunt’s hand and looked 
up into her face. The reception was very 
different from what she had expected. There 
was at least a surface cordiality; yet under- 
neath she felt certain was still a cold, un- 
relenting barrier. “I don’t know how to 
thank you, Aunt Adelaide, for allowing me 
to come and make my home with you,” she 
said falteringly. “It’s so good of you! I'll try 
to do my best —” 

“Don’t try to thank me, child!” her aunt 
interrupted her. “It isn’t good of me; it’s my 
duty. If you try to help me out in some of 
my difficulties here you will be amply re- 
paying me.” 

Miss Spencer said nothing more on that 
topic. Unreasonably Antoinette hoped against 
hope to hear some expression of interest at 
seeing her, some condolence for the’ loss of 
her father, perhaps some questions about her 
former home and life. But apart from that 
first involuntary remark concerning her re- 
semblance to her dead mother her aunt said 
nothing that touched her intimately. 

“Come down and have some breakfast 
now,” Miss Spencer went on, “and after- 
wards, if you care to, I’ll get you to go round 
the rooms with me and dust and straighten 
out for the day. I’ve a houseful of boarders 
here and almost no help besides Uncle Neb, 
my old colored man, and Nancy, who is the 
cook. I have a young colored girl who comes 
in to wait on table and wash the dishes, but I 
have had to do all the making up of the 
rooms myself, and it’s very tiring. If you 
can help me out in that and by doing a little 
shopping sometimes, I shall be very grateful.” 

“T’ll be glad to, Aunt Adelaide. Anything 
at all that I can do will be a pleasure,” said 
Antoinette quickly. 


‘*Pardon me, but is 
you Miss Antoinette 
Hewston?”’ he 

ventured 


“Scarcely a pleasure, I imagine!” Miss 
Spencer said, smiling and unbending a little. 
“Not if I know young girls of your age!” 

Something about Miss Spencer’s smile 
melted the heart of Antoinette and made her 
feel that her aunt might after all be very 
lovable if she chose. “Aunt Adelaide,” she 
stammered, “would you—would you mind 
calling me Tony? I’m used to it, and it 
makes me feel less—lonely !” 

Miss Spencer suddenly stiffened. “I do not 
wish to call you that. I prefer Antoinette,” 
she said decisively and without further re- 
mark led the girl down to the dining room. 
Miss Spencer took her meals in a small 
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room off the main dining room where the 
boarders ate. There Antoinette sat down with 
her at a little table by a sunny window, and 

* Cordelia, the waitress, served them in the few 
hurried moments she could spare from the 
other room. There was no conversation, for 
Miss Spencer was busy looking over lists of 
food to be purchased that day and was inter- 
rupted by questions from Cordelia and Nan- 
cy. After the meal she sent Antoinette to her 
room to change to a morning dress and then 
came for her a few minutes later to begin 
the round of her daily duties. 

Miss Spencer had about a dozen boarders 
in her house. In the main they were Northern 
tourists who came to spend the winter 
months in the South, and who were with her 
only from December to April or May. After 
that—so she told her niece—her house was 
virtually empty through the summer and fall. 

Antoinette went with her aunt through one 
handsome bedroom after another, making 
beds, dusting and learning the general routine 
of her duties. There was no conversation be- 
tween them except that which pertained ex- 
clusively to matters in hand. In each room 
Miss Spencer would give her niece the name 
of the occupant and directions as to any little 
whims or peculiarities in arrangement that 
he wished. In every case the people seemed 
to be middle-aged or elderly. Antoinette 
had secretly hoped that there might be 
some young folks of her own age in the 
house, but there were none. Later she learned 
that her aunt never took any young people. 

The last room that she and her aunt en- 
tered was a great, square chamber facing 
on the park. It had a large mahogany four- 
poster bed that did not, however, seem to 
have been slept in, for it was spread with a 
satin-damask covering and a tasseled roll 
at the head. The rest of the furniture was 
also heavy and handsome and old-fashioned, 
especially a high secretary in the corner 
near the window, with diamond-shaped 
leaded glass panes in the doors of the book- 
case above. As they began to dust Miss Spen- 
cer made no remarks about the occupant. 

“To whom does this room belong, Aunt 
Adelaide ?” ventured Antoinette at last, think- 
ing possibly that her aunt had forgotten to 
inform her. : 

“To no one,” replied Miss Spencer briefly. 

“Oh, then you use it as a sort of sitting 
room,” remarked Antoinette, busily dusting 
the secretary. 

“No, it is not a sitting room. No one uses 
it. No one is supposed to come in here—except 
ourselves—when we dust or clean it.” 

The tone in which Miss Spencer spoke 
caused Antoinette to glance up at her in 
surprise, it was so cold and mysterious. It 
aroused all sorts of wild surmises in her brain 
at the same time that it forbade, without an 
added word, any further question on the 
subject. 

They went on with their work in absolute 
silence. Once only Antoinette summoned 
enough courage to venture the remark: “This 
is a very beautiful old piece of furniture! It 
must have had a history!” 

Aunt Adelaide visibly unbent. “It is very 
old. And as to its history, it has been used 
by Washington and General Greene, by La- 
fayette, President Monroe, Robert E. Lee and 
President Jefferson Davis, not to mention a 
host of others, when those people were guests 
at this house!” 

Antoinette caught her breath. “Oh!” she 
cried. “Then I can see the reason why you do 
not wish this room occupied; it was where 
those wonderful people were entertained and 
slept ?” 

For one moment Miss Spencer looked as if 
she were about to nod an assent. Then she 
sternly restrained herself. “They were enter- 
tained here, yes. But that is not the reason.” 

They finished the dusting in silence. Miss 
Spencer closed the windows, which she had 
opened on entering, drew down the shades, 
and when they went out she shut and locked 
the door. ; 

“You will do this room every morning with 
the rest, if you please,” she directed. “You 
can always get the key from me when you 
need it. Now you had better make up your 
own room and rest awhile. Later we will ¢o 
out together, and I will show you where 
things are in this city.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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N the days before the railways 
if came to the panhandle of west- 

ern Texas the ranchers there 
often drove their cattle three or 
four hundred miles to a railway 
point from which they could ship 
them to market. They did not 
make a forced drive, for that would 
have taken the fat from the grass- 
fed beeves, but allowed the cattle 
to graze as they proceeded. They often 
took six weeks to make the drive so 
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that the cattle should be in prime con- 
dition when they reached the railway. 

Late in the spring of 84 seven men 
started from the Henderson ranch at 
the head of the Brazos River with two 
thousand long-horned Texas steers that 
they were taking “up the trail” three 
hundred miles to a shipping point in 
western Kansas. Some days they would 





drive as far as fifteen miles; at times 
they would hold-the herd a day or 
two at a place where grass was good 
and water was plentiful. 

In addition to the foreman, the cook 
and four cowboys Nat Henderson, the 
sixteen-year-old son of the ranch own- 
er, went with the trail herd. He was 
as good a cowboy as any of them, took 
his twelve hours in the saddle every 
day and stood guard with one of his 
companions for a third of each night. 
Trail driving was far from being a 
pleasant outing, for on stormy nights 
when the cattle were restless the guard 
had to be doubled, and the men got 
little sleep. 

For three weeks the cowboys drove 
through open country, going for days 
at a time without coming in sight of 
a ranch house. The range was not 
heavily stocked, and the drivers had 
little difficulty in keeping other cattle 
from their herd. It was after they had 
crossed the corner of Indian Territory 
and had entered the State of Kansas, 
where there were a few settlers,—the 
Texas boys called them ‘“nesters,”— 
that their troubles began. There the 
grass was not so good as it had been, 
and once the hungry steers made a break for 
a small unfenced field of wheat just beginning 
to ripen. Before the cowboys could herd them 
off the steers had destroyed the crop, for 
which the foreman was obliged to pay the 
irate owner. After that one of the men rode 
ahead of the herd to keep a sharp watch for 
the scattered fields as well as to drive back 
the home cattle that were in danger of be- 
coming mixed with the herd. 

On account of the unfriendly attitude of 
settlers toward cattlemen in general it was 
sometimes difficult to get water for the steers. 
Many of the creeks and water holes had been 
fenced. The party were within fifty miles of 
the railway—a matter of four or five days’ 
drive—when they were forced to go fifteen 
miles without water. It was a hot June day, 
and the cattle strung out for half a mile; 
the leaders would start forward eagerly at 
sight of every dry ravine or growth of timber 
that might indicate the presence of water. 

Nat Henderson rode at the head of the 
restless herd, keeping a sharp lookout for 
range stock and for the little sod houses 
that would mark the proximity of.a field. 
Just as he topped a rise he saw far ahead a 
band of five or six antelopes fleeing across 
the prairie. From a clump of bushes came 
three puffs of smoke, and a man with a gun 
in his hand stood up. It was too far away 
for Nat to hear the report, and he could not 
tell whether the hunter had hit one of the 
animals, But a moment later he saw a horse 
drawing a light vehicle of some sort emerge 
from a ravine at the right and head for the 
lone hunter. 

As the trail dropped gradually to lower 
ground, Nat was unable to see either the 
hunter or the wagon for half an hour. 
When he reached the next rise he saw them 
barely two hundreds yards away. The man 
threw something into the light wagon and 
immediately climbed to the seat by the side 
of a small boy who had been driving. 

“Such luck!” Nat exclaimed in disgust and 
spurred his horse along to turn the leaders 
of the herd down the draw to the right. He 
knew now that the man had shot an antelope 











Already the leaders were running abreast on either side 


and had thrown the carcass into the wagon. 
There would be blood on the ground, and the 
smell of it would set the half-wild cattle to 
milling and probably would cause no end of 
trouble. He glanced back, but the nearest 
of his companions was three hundred yards 
away. He would do the best he could alone. 

He did not succeed in turning the leaders 
until they were abreast of the spot where the 
antelope had fallen. It was not more than 
seventy-five yards distant, and when an old 
spotted steer threw his head into the air and 
sniffed Nat knew that he should not get them 
quietly past the place. As if drawn by a mag- 
net, a dozen or more of the cattle swerved 
to the left; and in spite of his yelling and 
striking them with his quirt Nat was forced 
to let them have their way. 

Two minutes later only a compact mass 
of heaving backs and tossing horns could be 
seen about the spot where the antelope had 
bled. The stranger had stopped his horse and 
was gazing back with curious wonder at the 
spectacle of the milling cattle. Presently some 
of the steers on the outskirts of the mélée 
swung off and with noses to the ground like 
trailing dogs headed straight for the hunter 
and his dilapidated rig; at intervals they 
stopped to paw the blood-scented grass. 

Nat spurred forward and shouted a warn- 
ing. He saw now that the man, who doubtless 
was pressed for time, had merely slit the 
throat of the dead antelope and had thrown 
it into his wagon with the head over the tail- 
board so that it might bleed as he drove 
along. The cattle were intent upon following 
the trail of blood. The man either did not 
hear the warning cry or thought that he knew 
what he was about; he did not move at 
once. 

Nat was quick to see the danger that 
threatened the man and his little boy and 
without hesitating an instant spurred his 
horse toward them. When he had covered 
half the distance they had started on, but the 
cattle were moving much faster than the old 
horse could pull the wagon. 

“Here, mister, you better dump that ante- 
lope out if you want to get away from here 


alive,” Nat shouted when he was within 
twenty or thirty yards of the vehicle. 

“T reckon not,” the man retorted shortly. 
“TI didn’t shoot it to throw away. Reckon it 
won’t be no trick to scare them cattle back 
if they come too close.” 

A backward glance showed a broadening 
stream of the crazed animals coming on at 
a gallop; the foremost was within thirty 
yards of the wagon and were rapidly gaining. 
Riding up by the side of the wagon, Nat 
again urged the man to shove the carcass 
of the antelope out over the tailboard, but 
an obstinate shake of the head was all the 
answer he got. Plainly enough the man had 
never had any experience with Texas cattle. 
The raucous bellowing and the thunder of 
hoofs drowned all other sounds. 

Nat felt that he had done his duty in 
warning the man, but even so he was not 
willing to leave him to his fate. It was 
evidently ignorance more than ingratitude 
that caused the man to ignore the warning, 
and Nat determined to get him out of his 
predicament even if he had to do it against 
the fellow’s will. 

He urged his horse as close as he could to 
the rear end of the wagon, but the wiry 
creature snorted and shied at the smell of 
blood. It was clear to Nat that he must resort 
to other means. Swiftly he coiled the lariat 
rope that hung at his saddle horn and with 
a dexterous whirl dropped the noose over 
the swinging head of the dead antelope. A 
second later the carcass lay on the ground, 
and Nat dropped the end of the rope. Much 
as he hated to lose a good lariat, he didn’t care 
to risk the danger of getting down in front of 
a herd of cattle on the verge of a stampede. 

The man in the wagon had turned round 
just in time to see his game strike the ground. 
His exclamation of anger quickly changed to 
a wail of genuine fright as he saw the living 
wall of frenzied cattle bearing down upon him. 

It was only a few seconds before the van 
had reached the carcass of the antelope, but 
they were permitted to halt barely a second; 
the surging mass of hundreds behind them 
pushed them forward. Nat’s hope that the 
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cattle would give up the chase as 
soon as the carcass was thrown out 
died within him. They were too 
close now to be checked. Possibly 
not more than a hundred of the 
creatures were aware that the slain 
animal they had scented was on the 
ground. Their eyes had been on 
the wagon, and they came on with- 
out a halt. 

Riding up by the side of the wagon, 
Nat gave the old horse a slap with his 
quirt; but the poor beast was doing 
his best and could hardly trot with 
the wagon on the slight uphill pull. 
With the exception of a few cattle 
that had scented the blood on the tail- 
board of the wagon, the herd was 
trying to pass on either side. 

“Take my boy on your horse and 
save him,” the man shouted above the 
roar of hoofs, for now he realized that, 
once caught in the divided stream of 
lumbering beasts, the wagon and its 
occupants would be crushed like an 
eggshell. 

Nat rode close and shouted back, 
“Do as I tell you, and we'll get you 
out too. Jump on your horse quick! 
Tl cut him loose. Don’t wait—I’ll get 
the boy!” 

With swift understanding the man 
dropped his lines and, making a flying 
leap over the dashboard to the back 
of his horse, continued to urge him on. 
As he looked back expectantly he saw 
Nat sweep the boy off the seat and 
swing him up behind him on the back 
of the cow pony. 

Within two seconds Nat was riding 
by the shaft of the wagon, with his 
open knife in his hand. One slash and 
the worn leather trace parted; an- 
other took the side strap that held 
the shaft. The end of the singletree 
flew back, and the trace on the other 
end slipped off the hook. At the same 
instant the half-rotten side strap broke 
with the full load put on it, and the 
shafts dropped to the ground. Sud- 
denly relieved of the load, the old 
horse shot forward, and Nat brought his quirt 
down on the rump of the surprised animal. 

A moment later a crash behind them told 
the riders that the solid column of cattle 
had struck the abandoned wagon. Already the 
leaders were running abreast on either side, 
leaving a narrow space where the men rode. 
Presently the streams of cattle would flow 
together, and men and horses would be 
running close in their midst. 

The column appeared thinnest to the left, 
and Nat urged his horse in that direction, 
shouting to the man by his side to keep 
with him. Presently they were among the 
close-running cattle and, unable to stem the 
tide, were being carried along with them. 
Nat could easily have outrun them, but he 
regulated the pace of his mount to that of 
the horse by his side. Taking every little 
advantage, they worked their way toward 
the outer edge of the racing herd as they 
went forward. 

Once Nat’s pony stepped into a badger 
hole and went to his knees, but caught himself 
without checking speed, though his rider had 
a swift picture of what would happen to him 
if he were unhorsed in front of that pound- 
ing, bellowing mass. 

Two hundred yards they ran thus without 
gaining much toward the outer edge of the 
thundering mass. The old horse the settler 
rode was becoming winded. 

Through the cloud of dust Nat presently 
spied the bank of a dry ravine just ahead 
of them. The cattle were swerving to the 
right to avoid the obstruction, but with a 
shout to his companion he guided his horse 
straight toward the bank. It was not more 
than a five-foot jump, and both horses cleared 
it along with half a dozen steers that had 
failed to turn. Riding down the bed of the 
ravine, the fugitives were soon safe out of 
the path of the stampeding cattle. 

The cowboys did not succeed in stopping 
the herd until they had reached a water 
hole two miles farther on. One crippled steer, 
which had to be shot, and the splintered 
remnants of the wagon were left in the path 
of the stampede. 
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Part Il. THE LYCEUM 


N two ways a New England town sought 
culture: through the lyceum and through 
the public library. “The liberator of the 

mind of New England,” Mr. Alcott called the 
lyceum. 

Children had not then the position in so- 
ciety they have acquired since. Lectures for 
children, organized story-telling and children’s 
rooms were things undreamed of. We took 
the crumbs that fell from our elders’ table. If 
there was a spare lyceum ticket, a child might 
be taken along to save the loss of a seat. For 
some such thrifty reason I was conveyed to 
hear George William Curtis lecture upon con- 
servatism, an uninviting word when you are 
no more than ten years old. I listened pain- 
fully until I found it was of no use and then 
fell to studyine hats. Nevertheless, there stood 
the argument of parents and aunts, “She may 
not understand every word, but she will be 
glad to remember that she saw and heard Mr. 
Curtis.” That this or that was “part of my 
education” I heard often, and I am sure now 
that it did no harm whatever if things were 
quite over my head. If you happened to hear 
George William Curtis when you were ten 
years old, you looked as only a child can 
look at a fine American gentleman; you heard 
a voice and speech that were music; and 
you listened to the sound of beautiful words, 
which a child has often begun to love. 

Another time, however, I was more fortu- 
nate. In the winter after Dickens died I heard 
Mr. Curtis give his beautiful lecture upon 
the author, whom I then adored above all 
others, and whom I mourned with all my 
heart. 

That was the day of the American orator. 
Wendell Phillips came to the Concord lyceum. 
Of his famous lecture on the lost arts I re- 
member not a word, but the speaker himself 
I can see before me; his aristocratic bearing, 
the grace of his attitudes with the elegance of 
his speech, made him a superior being from 
another sphere. 

Eloquence was adored in all simplicity by 
his hearers. (I once let fall the unlucky word 
in Oxford. “Eloquence wouldn’t be tolerated 
in Oxford,” said the college don with vehe- 
mence.) Eloquence was tolerated and revered 
in my young days. Passages from Daniel 
Webster and Edward Everett were recited 
by my father as he and I rode together along 
a woodsy road. “Never lose a chance to hear 
a good speaker; it is a part of your educa- 
tion,” was the advice I heard. 

There came a speaker of quite another 
character to our lyceum platform—a lecturer 
with blackboard and chalk and no eloquence 
whatever, yet striking and memorable beyond 
all the rest. I had never seen so foreign a 
person, so unusual in looks and speech, as 
Professor Agassiz from Cambridge. He lec- 
tured upon “Montagnes”—more French than 
English it still sounds in my memory. It was 
a positively gay lecture upon that apparently 
sober and steady theme. Agassiz belonged to 
the noble class of “enjoyers,” and his hearty 
lecturing appeared to be his best way of hav- 
ing a good time. It was charming! 

A novelty rare at that time was a woman 
speaker. Best beloved of those who came to 
us was Mrs. Mary Livermore. She was to 
many a young girl of that period a guide and 
inspiration. She was not “over the heads” of 
us who were simple and unliterary, and by 
her power as a speaker she moved our hearts 
and set us thinking. Her voice itself was elo- 
quent, and her whole presence was persuasive 
to all things excellent and fair. 

The Concord lyceum had had its beginning 
in 1829 and for many years had relied mainly 
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on itself for speakers. Thoreau had lectured 
each winter and one season had served as 
curator, with a marvelous business record 
for one usually thought a visionary. For one 
hundred dollars he furnished twenty-five en- 
tertainments and left nine dollars and some 
cents in the treasury. Among his speakers were 
George Bancroft, Theodore Parker, Horace 
Greeley, James Freeman Clarke and Wendell 
Phillips, and there were three lectures from 
Mr. Emerson. 

For fifty years Mr. Emerson was the main- 
stay of the lyceum. He gave one lecture every 
winter and sometimes several, till in his last 
years was celebrated the occasion of his one 
hundredth appearance before .the Concord 
lyceum. “What results of a noble life he gave 
his townspeople!” said Judge Hoar. Mr. 
Emerson’s hundred lectures were his free gift 
to his townsmen. One of them said, “Those 
hundred lectures are themselves the record of 
a noble life. They constituted the greatest 
service rendered to this community by any 
single life in its history.” 


LECTURES BY EMERSON 


I can see again the tall, slender figure of 
Mr. Emerson as he walked up the aisle, car- 
rying his own little lamp for reading his lec- 
ture. He stood upon the platform in the very 
attitude of the familiar standing portrait, 
with the courtesy and deference for his audi- 
ence that make the first charm of a speaker. 
His voice and speech were indeed “education” 
for a young American. Mr. Alcott said that 
Emerson’s essays and poems were not rightly 
published until he read them. With some of 
us a compensation for the number of our 
years is that we can still hear in the essays 
that voice with its perfect modulations, its 
fine deliberation, which brought out the ut- 
most meaning of every word. Mr. Emerson 
lingered over his sentences as if tasting their 
savor; then would come a flash of emphasis 
and an effective musical pause. Nobody pre- 
tended to “understand it all,” yet now and 
then the simplest of us caught a sentence 
“rammed with life.” “Don’t that sort of talk 
just lift the hair on your forehead,” said one 
man as he went away from hearing him. 

So much he himself did for the lyceum. 
Men and women famous in the world were 
ready to come to Emerson’s town to give us 
of their best—guests often entertained in his 
own house. 

The lyceum was held in the hall of the 
Town House, a plain, bare audience room 
fitted with long lead-colored settees and 
lighted with kerosene lamps. With the odd 
shrinkage of buildings that, we notice, takes 
place between childhood and middle age that 
hall has become several sizes smaller than it 
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OLD CONCORD 


appeared to me then, yet to my imagination 
it looks far more imposing now than ever it 
looked in my youth. What memories of men 
and events the old walls hold! What “occa- 
sions” they have seen! From that spot the 
town has been governed these many years; 
in that hall have been held those town meet- 
ings which Emerson bade Carlyle come to 
America to see. “The town meeting is Amer- 
ica in miniature,” he told Carlyle. 

Mr. Emerson said at last a little sadly that 
“the lecturer must use the adulatory and 
confectionery arts to keep people in their 
seats. Libraries and lyceums will vote, ‘We 
prefer to be entertained; nay, we must be 
entertained!’” The lyceum had its lighter 
moments; it condescended now and then to 
an “elocutionist” or to a concert easy to listen 
to—in which conservative lyceum goers saw 


‘the seeds of its decline. 


The first “occasion” sharp in my recollec- 
tion happens to be a funeral and no less a 
funeral than that of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
What took place at the church I remember 
not at all, but what I do see with clearness is 
the top of the hill above Sleepy Hollow on 
that lovely day of May. A company of people 
stood there, and on the edge of it was a little 
girl clinging to her aunt. I know now that in 
that group were many famous men of those 
parts. Quite unaware, I was looking at 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Agassiz, Em- 
erson, Norton, Fields. Poets and scholars 
meant little to me then; but my aunt whis- 
pered, “There is President Pierce, that gentle- 
man in front of you. He used to be President 
of the United States.” Then I looked and re- 
membered, for I knew that a President was 
the greatest of all Americans. That was the 
thrilling thing to me that day, though I might 
have chosen better among heroes, most would 
say. 
The scene on the hilltop was so beautiful 
and memorable that many of those present 
set down some record of it. “Yesterday,” 
wrote Emerson in his Journal, “we buried 
Hawthorne in Sleepy Hollow, in a pomp of 
sunshine and verdure and gentle winds. All 
was so bright and quiet that pain or mourn- 
ing was hardly suggested, and Holmes said 
to me that ‘it looked like a happy meeting.’ ” 

Longfellow’s poem ran, “The lovely town 
was white with apple blooms,” and of the 
pines he sang: 


I only hear above his place of rest 
Their tender undertone, 

The infinite longings of a troubled breast, 
The voice so like his own. 


Local pride is the next best thing to family 
affection. In a tender, domestic way of its 
own Concord makes the most of its anniver- 
saries. If anyone drops in upon the town in 
these later days, he is tolerably sure to find 
it dedicating a statue or celebrating some- 
body’s centenary. The town has two “lines,” 
patriotism and authorship, and its great days 
follow one or the other. 

Every child takes part from infancy in 
patriotic demonstrations. Our celebrations of 
the 19th of April had their climax a hun- 
dred years after the battle. But alas! April 
19, 1875, was a bleak, shivering, miserable 
day, for which a gay out-of-door festival 
had been planned. It was a gray, cold, 
leafless Concord, and the biting winds and 
lowering skies are better remembered than 
Lowell’s ode or Curtis’s oration. There were 
observances of the Fourth of July worthy 
of our patriotic traditions, and there were 
touching ceremonies of Memorial Day, all 
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contributing to that store of patriotism un- 
consciously prepared for the great trial of 
is 


A keen memory is that of a day in April, 
1865, when little girls had been to the woods 
for Mayflowers and had come home with 
hands full of trailing arbutus. We stopped as 
we came into the dooryard, for men were 
standing there, looking into one another’s 
faces and saying in low, awed tones, “Lin- 
coln is shot! Lincoln is dead!” On the 
19th of April the townspeople gathered in 
the church. Flags and black cloth covered 
the pulpit and galleries; an awful sadness 
made the air dark. Mr. Emerson and Judge 
Hoar stood before the mourning company 
and did us the service of uttering for us our 
love and sorrow. I read now the words of 
Mr. Emerson that I heard on that sad day; 
I fancy the sound of a funeral march in the 
slow, measured tread of his opening sentence: 
“We meet under the gloom of a calamity 
which darkens down over the minds of good 
men in all civil society, as the fearful tidings 
travel over sea, over land, from country to 
country, like the shadow of an uncalculated 
eclipse over the planet.” 

those Concord “days” there was an 
orator who never failed to fire our hearts. 
He was Judge Hoar, that white-haired, gold- 
spectacled gentleman, who when he rose to 
speak had such strange power to move us. 
You hear of his formidable wit and his un- 
sparing judgments, but my recollection is only 
of a speaker who had the fittest word for 
each occasion. I remember his quotation of 
Scripture, with such relish of Bible wit, but 
also with such reverence and emotion. He 
was a man of the gentlest sympathies, we 
knew, as his hidden good deeds were brought 
to light among his townspeople. 

On one great day I remember Judge Hoar 
as our spokesman. After we had long watched 
the building of our new library the work was 
done at last, and there was a solemn dedica- 
tion with exercises in the Town Hall. Dis- 
tinguished guests honored our celebration. I 
remember best one striking figure, a tall, dark, 
romantic man towering above the rest— 
Charles Sumner. No one else I have ever seen 
looked the statesman quite as he did. On the 
platform were the town dignitaries and the 
speakers of the day. The last were the donor 
of the library, then the writer who had given 
his town its fame, and finally the first citizen 
of Concord, Judge Hoar. 


CIRCUS AND CATTLE SHOW 


What does anyone remember of words 
spoken so “far away and long ago”? And yet 
two sentences have remained by me to this 
day. Mr. Emerson said in praising books, 
and said it with a crispness I do not forget, 
“You can shut up your book, but you cannot 
always shut up your professor!” So I felt 
sure he said, but I find it on the printed 
page expressed with more urbanity: the book 
“opens to the very page you desire and shuts 
at your first fatigue, as possibly your pro- 
fessor might not.” 

Again in Judge Hoar’s praise of our bene- 
factor I have never forgotten his verse of 
Scripture. “To give a cup of cold water to a 
thirsty wayfarer shall not lose its reward,” 
he said, “but blessed is that man, ‘who pass- 
ing through the valley of Baca, make it a 
well’!” I have never found a name for a pub- 
lic library I have liked so much as that “well 
in the valley of Baca.” 

There were great days of a less solemn 
character, to be sure. There were circus days 
and cattle-show days. Our mother believed 
in a child’s inalienable right to the circus, and 
we were stowed away in a large “carryall” 
and conveyed to the tented field in a state of 
rapture. Frightened and delighted to our full 
capacity, we spent three vivid hours—exactly 
as a child does in 1923. 

The annual cattle show was a world’s fair 
to children and offered me sensations only less 
keen and delightful than those at Chicago 
in 1893. Dr. Edward Emerson sums up the 
Concord cattle show in one of the footnotes 
to his father’s Journal: “Horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, corn, vegetables, fruit, bread, 
butter, quilts, flowers, embroidery.” 

There was now and then a “great day” for 
school children when we were set free to wel- 
come a distinguished visitor. General Sher- 
man came one morning and, being himself 
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a fighter, was appropriately escorted to the 
Battle Ground and could not but make a 
speech there. School children must throw 
down their books; to see and to hear a great 
man was still better education. Silent and all- 
absorbed, we looked and listened and truly, 
as our parents said, “carried it through life,” 
that picture of the great general standing with 
uncovered head by the little gray monument 
where “once the embattl’d farmers stood.” 

Arrivals and departures of our famous 
townsmen were usually of the quietest, but 
one welcome is never to be forgotten, that of 
Mr. Emerson on his return from Europe in 
1873. We school children felt ourselves espe- 
cially charged with the business of greeting 
him and were filled with an exquisite sense 
of our importance. The scene was brought 
back to me with a start when in a Western 
city once I listened with some patience to a 
sprightly popular lecture on Emerson. Sud- 
denly my attention was held by a lively ac- 
count of the Concord school children turned 
out to welcome home their friend. 
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I can fancy the dismay of that modest 
gentleman when he stepped forth upon the 
platform and found his townspeople lined up 
to greet him, with a chorus of shrill young 
voices singing vociferously at him while all 
the bells of the town rang out. His grace 
and courtesy never failed, and he smiled and 
bowed to our entire satisfaction. It must have 
seemed to him a long and trying ride in the 
old-fashioned barouche—the town’s state 
carriage—all the way from the station to his 
house, there to be encountered by a trium- 
phal arch of green and flowers, in the eyes of 
us young folks a marvel of beauty. We were 
deeply moved, and so, I think, was Mr. Emer- 
son, when he stood at his gate and said, “My 
friends!” and then something that went to our 
hearts, some words about our being “one fam- 
ily—in Concord.” That is all that is left of the 
little speech. Wasn’t that eloquent enough? 

A great day in the life of a little girl was 
that happy Saturday when her kind aunt 
took her to call upon Miss Alcott. I had but 
just read the new book, Little Women, and I 
adored the author. The house where we paid 
our visit is one that all may visit now, Or- 
chard House on the Lexington Road. Mr. 
Alcott met us at the door, brought us into 
the house and presented us to Mrs. Alcott,— 
Marmee herself, grown old, but grown old so 
beautifully !—a lovely old lady with white 
hair and a lace cap and with a gentle, noble 
face. And these were the very parents of “Jo,” 
whom Jo so loved and revered! While Mr. 
Alcott left us to find his daughter I studied 
the room in which the mysterious writer of 
the beloved book actually lived and sat down 
and warmed her feet at the fire. It was a low, 
old-fashioned room, the walls of which were 
covered with books, and in one corner was 
the bust of some one who looked very wise. 
There were comfortable deep chairs and a 
purring open fire. 

Then in came Miss Alcott, so kind and so 
bright and, best of all, so like Jo! There 
was something a little boyish even about this 
middle-aged lady in trailing black silk. Soon 
she made the inviting suggestion that I should 
go up with her to her study and see where 
she wrote her books. Here were more pleas- 
ant windows looking out into the apple trees, 
more books and more pictures; and there 
was the very desk at which the dear books 
were written. I was shown Amy’s blue room 
with her drawings round the window frames; 
and there they are to this day. I was in such 
a happy flutter that I could hardly have told 
whether I was inside or outside a book. And 
when I went away Miss Alcott kissed me! 

“Mr. Emerson” he was to us, not “Emer- 
son.” There was all the difference in the 
world. He was the great man of the town, 
the youngest of us knew, but to us he was 
something more than a public character. The 
world might make free with his name, criti- 
cize his writings and question his opinions: 
we stood to him in a different relation, subtly 
expressed in the way we spoke his name. No 
man was more “looked up to” by his fellow 
townsmen. It was the feeling of the young 
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that they literally looked up to a figure of 
such height and such “presence.” This most 
unassuming of men was one of the most im- 
posing. With his delicate perception he felt it 
and regretted it. “I have a great faculty of 
imposing silence on others,” he said sadly in 
his Journal. He was much given to analyzing 
his New England temperament, with its con- 
tradictions inherited from our English for- 
bears. Said Emerson of the English, “Every 
one of these islanders is an island himself, 
safe, tranquil, incommunicable.” 

Thoreau might complain in a prickly mood 
that he could not get withir ten feet of Mr. 
Emerson, but young people felt no such cold- 
ness or remoteness in him. The thing we best 
remember is the sweetness and benignity of 
his smile, as if he were looking for something 
in us. He loved Youth, and Youth knew it. 

Those portraits which preserve his smile 
are to us the best likenesses—“that kindling 
smile,” said Mrs. Hawthorne. Her husband 
wrote in his Journal, “Emerson came to call 
with a sunbeam in his face.” If Mr. French’s 
statue in the Concord Library shows Mr. 
Emerson with that very look, it may be be- 
cause the sculptor himself was one of the 
young people of Concord at the time I write 
about. 

Mr. Emerson said of himself, “Though I 
am fond of writing and of public speaking, 
I am a very poor talker, and for the most 
part prefer silence.” He often confessed to his 
Journal how unsatisfactory he found himself 
in conversation. He was the finest of listen- 
ers, that I know. I have a clear recollection 
of him as he sat upon a platform and heark- 
ened to speakers of a very different measure 
from his own. He would listen to bores with 
saintly courtesy. He served on the school 
committee and would sit faithfully through 
the old-fashioned examination day, called 
grimly the Last Day. But we need not have 
dreaded the judgment of the kindly listener. 

We young folks who haunted the public 
library felt ourselves somehow under the 
guardianship and tutelage of Mr. Emerson, 
so sure were we of his sympathy in our pur- 
suits. His bust, his portrait, his books and 
manuscripts made him the genius and spirit 
of the place. We had a fine youthful thrill at 
being permitted to handle and read a manu- 
script let out of its glass-case prison, and that 
manuscript Mr. Emerson’s essay on Culture. 
To study the words as his pen wrote them, 
as his own eye first saw them, seemed getting 
near the mystery of authorship. This reader 
dwelt, she remembers, not on gems of 
thought, but with schoolgirl pedantry she 
reveled in erasures and corrections, delighted 
that one so great should “have to write it 
over.” 

An author is often made the ornament of 
a library committee, but Mr. Emerson did 
faithful service in that capacity. There were 
days when he appeared in person, when he 
lingered at the desk, talked with the librarian 
and actually sat down to read—the live man 
of the portrait, the bust and the printed page! 
Our eyes might appear to be on our books,— 
for who would not desire to look studious in 
such a presence ?—but our minds were all on 
Mr. Emerson. We were far too young and 
ignorant to be comprehending readers of his 
works. It was only when we heard an essay 
read aloud, with pauses and comments and 
expansions, that we “got ideas,” as we ex- 
pressed it. The wise man wrote for the wise. 
Mr. Emerson meant more than his books to 
his townspeople in general. The books came 
afterwards, the natural result of “the man 
behind the sentence.” “What he would write, 
he was before he writ,” Lord Brooke might 
have said of this man. 

With a happy fitness Mr. French’s Emer- 
son sits in the library, looking still with a 
benediction upon young readers. I remember 
as if I saw him yesterday in our village street 
that tall, slender figure with the slight lean- 
ing to one side as he walked,—as of one who 
thinks while he walks,—yet with the vigorous 
step of the good walker. He came and went 
regularly between his house and the post 
office, tenderly looked after as he grew older 
by neighbors at their windows. “I always 
watch him out of sight,” said one good 
woman, who seldom read his books. 

Mr. Emerson’s manners raised the manners 
of the town. “He was the most polite man I 
ever saw,” said Ellery Channing. His cour- 
teous greeting of boys and girls elevated us 
in our own esteem and made us step more 
proudly. 

I last heard Mr. Emerson’s voice when he 
read to a small roomful of people a paper 
upon Memory. At that time his own memory 
was failing, and his daughter sat beside him 
to help him with his notes. Yet the same voice 
and the same inflections, heard as of old, 


were touching in their familiarity. The words 
he had written in days of strength came to 
us in all their former beauty. Through many 
years I have carried one sentence as he spoke 
it: “The memory has a fine art of sifting out 
the pain and keeping all the joy.” 

As I write in a great city far away these 
notes of young days in old Concord I turn to 
Mr. Emerson’s essay and read the words I 
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HE girls ran down the path and 
climbed into the automobile that 
stood near the road. 

“Emmy Lou, you see that they 
keep their hair combed,” said Mrs. 
Esher, placing the twins’ suitcase be- 
fore them. “They had no rest until 
they had it cut!” 

Emmy Lou smiled as she glanced at the 
fluffy heads. “Don’t worry, mother; I'll keep 
them straight,” she said as she set her daintily 
shod foot on the running board. 

Mrs. Esher looked suspiciously at her 
married daughter’s new car. “Why didn’t you 
bring Frank along?” she asked. 

Emmy Lou smiled as she took her place 
at the wheel. “He was down at the office. 
Don’t you trust me?” She laughed. “See what 
a good driver I am!” 

The car moved slowly down the shady 
lane, but when the trees hid the farmhouse 
it shot swiftly along the road. Mrs. Esher 
lingered to gather a bunch of scarlet gera- 
niums from the plants that surrounded the 
porch. 

The sunlight fell on the shining floor of 
the kitchen as she entered. Her face wore a 
look of satisfaction as she took a custard pie 
and a small frosted cake from the table and 
placed them in the pantry. She hung behind 
the door the gingham apron that she had 
worn and, shaking the folds from a snowy 
white one, tied it round her ample form. 
Then she glanced at the clock and drew an 
easy-chair out on the porch. “Two hours 


_ until supper time and the Saturday’s work all 


done,” she thought. “How the girls worked! 
The visit to their sister’s will do them good.” 

Mary Esher enjoyed the quiet rest; she sel- 
dom had a holiday ; even Sunday was a day of 
toil. Squire Esher insisted that his family 
always attend church, and afterwards he 
usually invited some friend home to share 
their dinner. When the Eshers were first 
married Mary had enjoyed the company as 
much as the squire had; it was generally 
some young couple whom they both knew, 
and the women would prepare the meal in 
the roomy kitchen while the men talked. 

As time passed and the children came 
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heard so long ago: “The poor short lone fact 
dies at the birth: Memory catches it up into 
her heaven and bathes it in immortal waters. 
In solitude, in darkness, we tread over again 
the sunny walks of youth; confined now in 
populous streets, you behold again the green 
fields, the shadows of the gray birches; by 
the solitary river hear again the joyful voices 
of early companions.” 





her work became more tiresome, and she 
often longed for a day of rest. But the squire 
had become so accustomed to company and 
a good dinner that the pair seldom were 
alone on Sunday. He was proud of his fine 
home and boasted that his wife was the best 
cook in the county. 

After the brick road to the countyseat 
was completed his city friends began coming 
out. It was a fine drive, and once they had 
tasted one of Mary’s dinners they did not 
need a second invitation. From a pleasant 
day spent with girlhood friends, as it once 
was, Sunday had become to Mary Esher a 
day of drudgery. 

Now as she sat in her cosy chair she was 
thinking how nice it would be to rest a whole 
day. Tomorrow they would be alone, since 
the girls would spend the day with their 
sister. 

All their children except the twins had 
married and gone away. Jerry lived in the 
white house across the fields; Mary lived on 
the big farm down the river; and Emmy Lou, 
the madcap of the family, had married Judge 
Afton’s son and had gone to the city to live. 

While the squire’s wife rocked back and 
forth she was planning how without offend- 
ing her husband she could obtain many such 
quiet Sundays as the one in prospect. He was 
so set in his ways that she seldom argued 
with him, but usually gained her point by 
strategy. “Ill bake his favorite pie,” she 
mused, “and make that pudding he likes. 
We'll not eat half the chicken I’m cooking 
for supper, so I’ll just fry what’s left. After 
he’s eaten a good dinner and we’re resting I'll 
make him see how nice it is to be alone. Just 
our own family.” 

The sun was going down; the chores were 
all done, and the squire was coming from the 
barn. Mary’s book lay unheeded on the porch, 


He looked up suspiciously as he heard the words 
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and she was leaning forward in her chair to 
catch a glimpse of the sunset. 

“Tt seems pretty quiet, mother,” the squire 
remarked while he stood his cane against the 
wall. “Where did you say the twins have 
gone ?” 

Mary looked a little uneasy. “Emmy Lou 
came over in that new car of hers and took 
them along back. I don’t see as a great car 
like that is anything for a woman to be driv- 
ing.” 

“Never you mind,” said the squire, chuck- 
ling. “What Emmy Lou can’t drive no one 
else can.” He was laughing softly; Emmy 
Lou was dear to him. 

There was a tender light in his eyes as 
they rested on the face by his side. “Where 
do you s’pose Emmy got her daring?” he 
asked. “Do you mind that little black mare 
you used to ride? The very Old Ned was in 
her.’ 

The old lady’s eyes kindled with recollec- 
tion. “O pa, she was a beauty!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“So’s Emmy Lou’s car,” replied the squire, 
grinning; and then he added: “I was think- 
ing how Emmy always manages to get every- 
thing she wants. Do you mind the time I 
told her not to dare to put her saddle on the 
colt Jerry was breaking, and the very next 
day I met her coming down the lane on 
Jerry’s saddle and the colt all white with 
foam but meek as a lamb?” 

“Colts are a heap safer than cars,” replied 
his wife. 

“Speaking of cars,” said the squire, “Jack 
Wells drove one through from Ohio. You 
remember the little codger John Hoffman 
raised? Well, that’s Jack. He has taken his 
own name again. I met him in town and 
asked him and his wife out for tomorrow.” 

Mary bit her lips to keep back an angry 
retort. Hot rebellion filled her heart. She 
thought of the one pie and the small plate of 
chicken she had prepared for Sunday. Her 
easy day was slipping from her with no 
thought from the squire, who would sit on the 
cool porch while she worked in the hot 
kitchen. Once she had spoken .to him about 
the extra work on the Lord’s Day, but he 
had replied that hospitality was in accordance 
with the Scripture. 

A daring thought came to her as she looked 
at him sitting at his ease with only a few 
chores for the morrow. Her lips curved in 
merriment, and her eyes were wonderfully 
like Emmy Lov’s. 

When she spoke her voice was calm. “That 
will be nice,” she said. “I haven’t much 
prepared,—it’s too bad the girls are away,— 
but I guess I can manage if you help me.” 

The squire readily agreed. 

The next morning Squire Esher gave a 
start when the alarm sounded. Then, realiz- 
ing that it was Sunday, he turned over for 
another nap. “No need to get up quite yet,” 
he thought. 

He had settled for a good forty winks 
when Mary came to the door. “It’s time to 
get up, pa,” she said. “There are a few things 
to prepare for dinner, and we'll be late for 
church if we don’t hurry.” 

He reached for his shirt and was putting 
it on when she handed him his clean over- 
alls. “You’d better put these on. There are 
a couple of chickens to be dressed.” 

He laid the white shirt back and donned 
the overalls. When he entered the kitchen it 
was quarter of five. Mary turned a pleasant 
face from the pies that she was making. 
“Just cut the heads off the two chickens in 
the red coop,” she said, brushing the flour 
from her hands and tucking back a stray lock 
of hair. “I’ll heat the water while you milk.” 

The squire dashed cold water over his 
face and mopped it dry; then, turning, he 
picked up the milk pails and went to the 
woodshed for the hatchet. 

By seven o’clock the pies were cooling and 
the chickens were in the pot. After breakfast 
the squire picked up the evening paper. 

Mary glanced up from the lettuce that 
she was arranging in the ice box. “Pa,” she 
remarked as he adjusted his glasses, “take 
that wooden pail outside the door and go 
down to the patch and dig me a few hills 
of new potatoes.” 

Pa reluctantly laid down his paper and rose 
slowly. The potato patch was at the far 
end of the farm. 

“Don’t you have potatoes in the cellar?” 
he asked. 

“They don’t cook a mite nice, and you'll 
have plenty of time to get the new ones; I 
can’t be ready for quite a while yet.” She 
hastily closed the refrigerator and disap- 
peared down the cellar stairs. 

He sank back into his chair and began 
reading, but when he heard the sound of 


returning footsteps he laid down the paper 
and quickly reached for his hat. 

Jack Wells and his wife brought another 
couple out to the farm; Jack said he wanted 
them to see a real farm. The flattery pleased 
the squire, and as he led the way to the cool 
porch he looked at Jack. “I'll show you my 
alfalfa meadow and herd of Jerseys,” he 
said. “I’ve gone into stock raising.” 

They were deep in a discussion of farm 
topics when Mary appeared. “You'll have to 
excuse pa,” she said. “I’m sorry the girls are 
not here to help me.” 

The squire looked appealingly at the two 
women, but their white hands were folded 
in their laps. He rose and followed his wife 
round the house to a low table that stood 
against the ice house; he always put up 
plenty of ice. It did not seem like Sunday, he 
said, without ice cream. 

Mary wiped the perspiration from her face 
as she handed him an apron. “The custard is 
all made. I’ll get the cream while you crack 
the ice. You better tie that apron around you.” 

The squire sweat and churned and churned 
and sweat, but the cream did not freeze. Mary 
always told the girls to put plenty of salt 
with the ice, but this time in packing the 
can she herself had used very little. 

The old man drew a long breath as he 
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looked at the freezer once more. “You've 
plenty without the cream, ma,” he said. 

“Ves; I’ve enough, but it wouldn’t seem 
like Sunday,” she answered. 

He looked up suspiciously as he heard the 
words, but Mary’s back was toward him, 
and she was disappearing into the kitchen. 

She soon came to the door with a basket 
on her arm, but hesitated as she saw him 
patiently churning away while he wiped his 
forehead on his sleeve. Just then her glance 
fell on the dainty pie and the small cake. She 
stepped decidedly forth. “You look warm, 
pa,” she said. “Go down in the meadow and 
get me some corn, and I'll finish the cream.” 
She gave him the basket, and when his back 
was turned she dumped more salt on the ice. 

When the squire came up the hot, dusty 
road he heard merry laughter from the 
porch. He set the basket down and untied 
his apron, but as he started round the corner 
of the house Mary called to him. When he 
turned she lowered her voice: “Go over to 
Jerry’s and ask Sadie to lend me her sherbet 
glasses and six napkins. My napkins are on 
the grass, bleaching.” 

She picked up a basket and a small pail. 
“Take this pail and come round by the peach 
orchard on the hill and get me some ever- 
bearing strawberries from the new patch. 
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Chapter Four 
Searched by. the Reds 


WHILE after midnight the refugees were 
awakened by what at first they thought 
was the howling of wolves, for they 

had heard wolves at a distance several times 
of late. But in a few minutes as the sounds 
drew nearer they heard outcries that were 
unmistakably human. 

Hughes and Beckwith looked out at the 
mill door. There was faint starlight, and 
what they saw was a mob of men hurrying 
along the road. As the Americans watched 
them several turned and rushed to the mill. 
Hughes hurriedly closed the door, and Beck- 
with seized the carbine, but the men made 
no attempt to break in and presently re- 
joined the others. Even in the uncertain light 
they looked gaunt and famished. Shouting and 
talking, the crowd soon were out of sight. 

The voyagers learned afterwards that the 
mob was only one of many in that part of 
Russia that, starving and desperate, roamed 
the country at night in quest of food. 

The little party went on down the river 
for several days more through the same 
bare, dry and nearly deserted land. There 
were no large towns along that part of the 
Kama, merely little, widely scattered peasant 
hamlets often at a distance back on the steppe. 

That great flat country may be fertile when 
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The soldiers shouted with laughter again when they saw that the bags 
were full of turnips 


there is enough rain, but as the two Amer- 
icans saw it it was the picture of arid desola- 
tion. More than once when they climbed the 
river bank and went out across the steppe to 
some hamlet in hopes of buying fowls or 
bread they found no one at the miserable 
hovels and saw only the bodies of starved 
animals lying about. Not a soul was to be 
seen anywhere. Those who had survived the 
famine had gone. 

At one place, three or four versts from 
the river, when Craig and Hughes were look- 
ing about, a dust storm swooped down upon 
them, so dense and choking that they had 
difficulty in finding their way back to the 
launch. 

The dust gales in that region are as blind- 
ing as the snow blizzards of the Dakotas. The 
wind, however, instead of being cold is hot, 
though the night that follows a storm is 
pinchingly chill—the cold air descends quickly 
from the dry, empty sky. 

The Kama in the lower part of its course 
and for the last hundred miles above its 
confluence with the Volga makes many bends 
and crooks, and the current is often sluggish. 
For a long way near where the two great 
streams unite the entire course of the smaller 
river was at that time blocked with vast 
rafts of logs that before the revolution had 
been floated down from the forests on its 
upper course. After the soviet overturn there 
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Hull them as you pick them and I'll have 
dinner ready when you get back. We’re a 
little late now. When you come back,” she 
cautioned him, “keep along the fence and 
don’t come in the front gate.” 

He looked across the shimmering fields 
and, taking the basket, followed the well- 
worn path to his son’s house. 

Filling his pail with berries was a tedious 
task; it was hard for him to stoop since he 
had become so stout. When the pail was full 
he found a stone under a chestnut tree and 
sat down to hull his berries. When he had 
ended his task he glanced at his distant alfalfa 
fields and his sleek cattle. He arose slowly 
and painfully and rubbed his cramped knees. 
“IT wouldn’t walk over there to show my 
stock to a king!” he muttered. 

The dinner was successful, but two very 
tired people sought rest after their guests 
had gone. “Mother,” said the squire as he 
dropped wearily into a chair, “are all your 
Sundays like this ?” 

“Not quite so hard. I had planned a quiet 
day and hadn’t much prepared.” 

“You sure prepared a-plenty today,” said 
the squire, laughing. He laid his tired hand 
on the arm of her chair. “Mother, all your 
Sundays shall be quiet days, ” he said se- 
riously. “We'll cut out the visitors.” 
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was no market for the logs, and the rafts of 
1917 lay there clogging the channel so that 
navigation was impossible. Because of the 
low stage of the water too the congested 
lumber lay far up the river banks. 

When the fugitives reached the obstruction 
fires were burning on both sides of the river 
and sending up great volumes of smoke. 
Craig at once set off on foot down the left 
bank to see how far the logs extended. The 
country there was more thickly inhabited, 
and the church domes just below the junction 
of the rivers indicated a town of some size. 

After passing the rafts Craig came to where 
several steam craft, sloops and fishing boats 
were moored along the water front. Natives 
who looked like fishermen and sailors were 
coming and going, and by signs and such 
Russian words as he knew he addressed them 
one after another in an effort to buy a boat. 
But they all shook their heads. Finally he 
accosted a Cossack who had a fishing boat 
with a curious high prow and also a mast and 
a sail; evidently the boat was designed for 
trips down the Volga, which at that place 
seemed to be more than a mile wide. But the 
Cossack too was unwilling to sell his boat, 
even though Craig offered him one of his 
gold eagles for it. 

At last Craig induced him to go back past 
the rafts to the place where the launch lay; 
then with his companion’s approval he offered 
to exchange it for the boat below. As the 
launch was a handsome little craft and had 
a motor, the Cossack was much impressed 
with it. Nevertheless, he was suspicious, and 
it was some time before he would agree to 
trade. So far from Perm the fellow was 
probably safe enough in taking the launch. 

Afterwards the refugees were engaged for 
an hour or two in transferring their belong- 
ings past the rafts, a distance of nearly two 
miles; and while they were thus employed 
they had the most perilous experience that 
had yet befallen them. 

In passing to and fro along the road be- 
neath the bluffs that fronted the river Beck- 
with had more than once heard a commotion 
near a large church in an adjoining street. 
He and Hughes had gone back to the launch 
for the third time to get the children, the 
precious bags and Farrar, who had been 
watching them, when as they were hurrying 
along the road they met a large motor lorry 
carrying twenty or more soldiers fully armed. 
Close behind the lorry came a fine automobile, 
the tonneau of which was piled high with 
what looked like locked caskets placed one 
above another. In front beside the driver 
sat a soldier with his rifle between his knees 
and the bayonet in the air. Behind the auto- 
mobile came a seven-passenger car containing 
an officer and two Red commissaries; beside 
the chauffeur sat another soldier, rifle in 
hand. They had come from the church where 
Beckwith had heard the outcries and were 
carrying off the sacred treasures. 

The churches of Russia, like those of many 
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old countries, contained much valuable altar 
treasure—icons and crucifixes of gold adorned 
with emeralds, rubies, diamonds, pearls and 
other costly gems. In the past many of the 
rich ornaments had been votive offerings 
from devout persons. The people as a rule 
loved their places of worship and held them 
sacred. From the outset of the revolution, 
however, the Bolshevist leaders had cast 
covetous eyes on the treasures, but owing to 
the veneration in which the people held the 
church they had hesitated to seize them. Now 
the famine had given them an excuse; the 
starving people, they declared, needed money 
to buy food. Detachments of soldiers were 
therefore sent forth throughout the length 
and breadth of the country to collect every- 
thing of value from all the thousands of 
churches and bring it to Moscow. The quan- 
tity of gold, silver and jewels thus gathered 
is said to be worth a billion gold rubles. 

On meeting the lorry the refugees sought 
to pass it in as casual a manner as possible. 
Hughes and Beckwith had each one of the 
hand bags, and for greater haste Beckwith 
was carrying little Ned perched on his shoul- 
der; Mollie came trotting on behind him. 
Hughes had the old double-barreled fowling 
piece on his shoulder and an oar under one 
arm. Farrar with his cane limped in the rear 
with the second oar on his shoulder. 

The sight of the Reds startled them, but 
they walked fast without looking round. 
Nevertheless, their manner or something else 
about them—the bags perhaps—caught the 
eye of a soldier, who shouted and pointed 
to them. The machines halted, and several 
of the soldiers came running back, calling 
out to the party to stop. Craig and Wallace 
obeyed ; there was nothing else they could do. 

The soldiers appeared to be under no 
particular leader; each did as he pleased. 
Neither the officer nor the commissaries had 
spoken; they sat quiet in their automobile 
behind. One soldier demanded who the 
fugitives were; another wanted to know 
where they were going, and a third what 
they had in their bags. Craig shook his head 
and, setting down his bag, pointed to his lips 
to indicate that he did not speak Russian. 
Farrar, coming up, did the talking. He told 
the soldiers that they were English im- 
migrants who were leaving Russia and were 
on their way to Astrakhan. Then he said that 
the soldiers from Omsk had robbed them. 
The remark caused a loud guffaw in which 
the commissaries in the car behind joined. 

One of the men bade Craig open his 
bag, which he did submissively. Wallace 
opened his without being ordered. The soldiers 
shouted with laughter again when they saw 
that the bags were full of turnips. One of 
the men thrust in his bayonet and impaled 
a couple of turnips on it. At that Mollie ex- 
claimed, “Don’t take our turnips! We want 
them to eat!” Little Ned began to cry. 

The soldiers regarded the children curi- 
ously. Merely to hear what they would say 
one of them gave Hughes’s bag a kick that 
sent it and the turnips rolling down the bank. 
Mollie ran to pick them up, and the rough 
fellows shouted with laughter again. Sud- 
denly two of them laid hold of Craig and 
searched his pockets, but they found nothing 
of value and did not chance to feel any of 
the little packages hidden in the lining of 
his coat. They then searched Hughes in much 
the same way. One of them looked at the dou- 
ble-barreled gun and laughed at the broken 
hammer of the barrel that contained the plat- 
inum; he was the fellow who had given 
Hughes’s bag the contemptuous kick. Little 
did he imagine that he had kicked away 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of platinum! 

Most of the Reds now turned their atten- 
tion to Farrar, whose wooden leg interested 
them; the foot was incased in a smooth boot. 
As if to make sure, one of them gave the 
Yorkshireman’s ankle a jab with his bayonet. 
Seeing that he did not flinch, they laughed 
uproariously. 

The soldiers had thus far acted of their 
own accord, but now one of them asked the 
officer (as nearly as Far- 
rar could understand his 
words) whether they 
should arrest the refugees 
or let them go. The officer 
conferred with the com- 
missaries and then made a 

sign of dismissal, where- 
upon the whole gang ran 
to take their places on the 
lorry; in another moment 
the procession of looters 
moved on. 

Not until the dust of 
their departure had settled 
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did the fugitives really breathe freely and 
pick up their scattered property. Appre- 
hensive lest the Reds might discover the 
launch above the rafts and learn from the 
Cossack something to excite their suspicions, 
they now made all possible haste down to the 
waterside and, embarking in their new boat, 
rowed to the farther shore of the Volga. Then 
they went on down the river till nightfall. 

More than once afterwards Craig said that 
he had little doubt that but for the presence 
of Farrar and the children the Reds would 
have put Hughes and himself under arrest 
and probably would have taken them off to 
prison. 

Thereafter the great river was so broad, so 
much like a lake, that they were able to use 
the sail of the Cossack’s fishing boat. Just 
before sunset they came to where six boats 
and not less than.thirty people, men and 
women, were hauling in an immense trawlnet 
that appeared to extend nearly across the 
river. Boisterous shouts warned them to keep 
back and not run into it. They drew in to 
the right bank to watch the landing, hoping 
that they might purchase fish. 

As the vast net came slowly in several 
hundred famished-looking people, old and 
young, came streaming down the bank. But 
the catch proved disappointing; a few dozen 
roach and bream and some of the smaller 
species of sturgeon were all that appeared 
in the meshes. The rush of people to seize 
the fish spoke eloquently of the shortage of 
food. Only by resorting to blows as well as 
threats were the fishers able to get even a 
small share of what they had caught. Half- 
naked children, rushing up, snatched hungrily 
at the fishes and could not be driven back; 
cuffs and kicks failed to stop them. 

Craig offered a sovereign for one of the 
smaller of the sturgeon, but the fishermen 
shook their heads; food was more precious to 
them than gold. They said sadly to Farrar 
that “Mother Volga” was sick that year and 
could give them but little. 

There are many islands in the Volga from 
the Kama all the way down to the great bend 
at Samara and below. Along the west bank 
are limestone cliffs often as abrupt as the 





Palisades of the Hudson and sometimes rising | 


to a height of a thousand feet above the 
river. The mighty river is constantly under- 
mining them, causing here and there av- 
alanches of broken rocks. On the other hand 
the east bank is low and consists largely of 
marshland intersected by innumerable stag- 
nant limans, or bayous. Another singular fact 
about the great river is that for the last 
part of its course it is thirty feet or more 
below the level of the sea! How can that be? 
The answer is that the Caspian Sea, into 
which the Volga flows, is eighty-five feet be- 
low the ocean level. 

The refugees had gone hungry for two or 
three days. Though they had tea, sugar and 
a small quantity of dry bread left, their at- 
tempts at fishing had yielded little or nothing. 
That night for the first time Ned cried for 
food. Little Mollie too sat looking very wist- 
ful, holding herself tight with both arms as 
if to ease the painful gnawings of hunger. 

Till now neither Hughes nor Beckwith had 
worried much about finding food; they had 
believed they should always be able to pick 
up something somewhere. But that night they 
were at their wits’ end. Dismal forebodings 
beset them. Had they come so far past so 
many dangers only to die of hunger along 
with the starving population of that mis- 
governed land ? 

After passing the hungry toilers with the 
net they landed on one of the larger islands 
where several lofty trees stood bare and sear; 
the foliage had fallen either from the pro- 
longed drought or from the advance of au- 
tumn. The sun, red as blood in the dust haze, 
was now about to set. While Farrar was 
looking for firewood Craig and Wallace 
searched the island in hopes of finding berries 
or nuts. But if anything edible had ever 
grown there, famine-smitten foragers from 
the shores had carried it away long since. 

“We must.try fishing 
again, I suppose,’’ said 
Hughes. ‘‘But even big 
Mother Volga, as they call 
her, seems to be fished out. 
Well, we'll try the eddy at 
the foot of this island. Per- 
haps we'll have luck.” 

They were on their way 
down there when “luck” 
suddenly emerged from an- 
other quarter, luck that 
Farrar always declared was 
providential. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





























He's got you 
blocked, Billie! 


THREE GUARDSMEN 


Bradley’s companion game of skill to 
Dumas’ “ Three Musketeers” 


OU will certainly enjoy playing this 

ame, boys and girls and fathers too, 

z while you are making the moves 

which the play calls for, you can think of 

the adventures of D’Artagnan in avoid- 

ing the entanglements laid for him at the 
court of the French king. Price, $1.25 


Other famous Bradley games are : 


UNCLE WIGGILY— from Howard R. 
Garis’ entertaining Uncle Wiggily stories. Live 
over again the chianean oft Uncle Wiggily 
Longears, with all your playmates enjoying the 
fun with you. Price, 85c. 

PIRATE AND TRAVELER—which takes 
you around the world by regular steamship, 


railroad, dog sleds and caravan routes. Price, 
$2.00 


LOGOMACHY—the 72-card spelling game, 
which has been the favorite spelling game for 
generations. Price, $1.25 

RUMME=—another great card game with 11 
others, including Reno, Argentina, Goop, 
Turkette, etc. Price, 85c. 

SPOOF—The Cheer Up game based on a 
legend of the ancient Inca Indians of Peru. 
Price, $1.00 


SENT FREE TO BOYS AND GIRLS 


We will send you Bradley’s Playtime Book. 
Describes in detail all of the “World’s Best 
Games ” with their prices 


Milton Bradley Games for Children are on sale in Department 
Stores, Toy Shops, Specialty Shops and Stationers everywhere 


Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS REEL 





Gov. Gifford Pinchot 


FACT AND COMMENT 


REASON RULES our judgments; our char- 
acters determine our actions; hence the fre- 
quent inconsistency between them. 


Put down the Gun: restrain the Ruthless 
Mood; 

A Dead Bird sings no Song and rears no 
Brood. 


WHILE YOU ARE ON THE LOOKOUT for 
a better job don’t forget that your employer 
may have an eye open for a better man. 


TO HAVE AN INVENTION PROTECTED 
in all parts of the world it is necessary to 
take out at least seventy different patents in 
as many different countries. The estimated 
cost is $25,000. 


THE CLIMBING PERCH, anabas scandens, 
native of India, has rudimentary lungs as 
well as gills. It can live a long time out of 
water, can travel considerable distances over- 
land, and by extending the ends of its gill 
covers and pressing its fins against the bark 
can mount the stem of a conveniently slant- 
ing palm tree at least far enough to deserve 
its name. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG, as it is now, 
shows the President’s seal in bronze on a blue 
background and a large white star in each 
corner. There have been several different 
Presidential flags, but this latest one is not 
easily confused with any other. The four 
stars denote the rank of an admiral or a 
general, and the seal signifies the command- 
er in chief. . 


ON EVIDENCE THAT A PERSON or com- 
pany is conducting a lottery or a scheme to 
obtain money under false pretenses the Post- 
master-General issues a fraud order that stops 
all mail directed to the person or company 
in question and returns it to the senders. The 
Postmaster4General’s next step, if the case 
warrants, is to bring an action on the charge 
of using the mails to defraud. The Post-Office 
Department is seldom able to detect a swin- 
dler as soon as he begins his work; so it is 
always the part of good citizenship to inform 
the post office as soon as you discover a 
fraudulent concern. 


A WEALTHY PHILANTHROPIST has 
given a million dollars to the University of 
Kentucky to be spent in studying how to 
make the Southern mountains produce a good 
living for the people who inhabit them. The 
problem is to discover the crops and the 
methods best suited to the hill lands. Through 
experiments that will begin at once the men 
in charge will test in the hill regions the 
commercial possibilities of raising various 
kinds of live stock and the suitability of 
different grasses and crops. With proper 
methods and more knowledge the isolated 
mountaineer may be able to make a better 
living than he has made hitherto. 


THE MARY WASHINGTON ROSE is per- 
haps the most ambitious attempt at floricul- 
ture made by George Washington. He made it 
at Mount Vernon in the last years of his life 
when he had laid aside the cares of state. He 
started the rose from seeds brought from one 
of the older gardens in Philadelphia, grafted 
the voung growth on the native sweetbrier 
and named the result after his mother, Mary 
Washington. It was probably the first at- 
tempt in this country to hvbridize the month- 
ly with the vearly blooming rose. The Mary 
Washington rose became famous; it. still 
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adorns an ancient trellis in the family garden 
at Mount Vernon, but if all the requests for 
cuttings were granted, there would soon be 
nothing left of it. . 


COAL STRIKES AND COAL 
COMMISSIONS 


IELDING, we may be sure, to a public 

, opinion that was becoming emphatic, the 

men who as operators or miners control 
the supply of hard coal have agreed to com- 
promise their differences and to resume 
mining and delivering anthracite. The ar- 
rangement. that Governor Pinchot suggested 
seems on the whole fair and impartial, so far 
as the owners and miners are concerned; but 
it must be clearly understood that the agree- 
ment is not a settlement, but only a temporary 
accommodation of the ever-recurring differ- 
ences between the capital and the labor en- 
gaged in the anthracite industry; that it 
ensures at least the present high price of coal 
for two years more, and that it will probably 
add another dollar to it. 

The production of anthracite is almost a 
monopoly. The coal is in the hands of a 
few companies that understand one another 
perfectly, and the mine labor is controlled 
absolutely by a single union. Those who 
use the coal must pay through the nose for 
it. The frequent strikes are merely strug- 
gles to see whether labor can get a larger 
share of the profits of the monopoly than it 
has been accustomed to get. They always end 
in one way—in higher prices for coal. 

Meanwhile, everyone is looking forward 
with apprehension to next spring when the 
agreement between the United Mine Workers 
and the bituminous operators expires. There 
is likely to be another strike then. The diffi- 
culty in that field is as much the division of 
power as the division of profits. The mine 
workers want to compel the unionization of 
the whole industry; the mine owners want 


_to get rid of some of the restrictions on their 


conduct of the business that the union is 
now strong enough to enforce. A strike of 
the bituminous workers, if prolonged, would 
have more serious results on industry in 
general than a strike of anthracite miners. It 
can be avoided if the public is sufficiently in 
earnest to make itself heard; but the present 
indications are that it will occur. 

The repeated struggles within the coal in- 
dustry, to the annoyance and the loss of the 
rest of the country, are intolerable. The Coal 
Commission, from which we have expected 
much, has already collected and published a 
great number of facts about the industry, and 
in its latest report has given it as its con- 
clusion that the great cause of strikes is a 
difference of opinion concerning the precise 
human rights of each party to the contro- 
versy. The commission recognizes the neces- 
sity of some fixed code that will provide for 
the orderly and amicable adjustment of in- 
dustrial disputes, but it prefers to leave the 
establishment of that code to the industry 
itself. Experience leads us to doubt whether 
the industry will ever establish it. To men- 
tion only one obstacle, the Coal Commission, 
in laying down certain broad principles that 
should govern such a code, asserts the right of 
the miners to organize for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining, but adds that men so 
united must not interfere with the rights of 
a man who prefers to dispose of his time 
individually. Would the United Mine Work- 
ers consent to that definition of human 
rights? It is contrary to their most cherished 
principles. 

If there is to be order and moderation in 
the coal industry, it will probably have to be 
enforced from without. Whether Congress, 
acting on the facts that the Coal Commission 
has collected, will dare to apply itself to the 
difficult task remains to be seen. 
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CRIME AND THE COURTS 


HE American Bar Association once more 
considered at its annual meeting at 
Minneapolis a matter that troubles all 
good citizens—the disconcerting prevalence 
of crime in the United States. The frequency 
and the apparent impunity with which ras- 
cals violate the laws about making and selling 
liquor has drawn especial attention to this 
matter of late. but bootlegging is by no 
means the only symptom of a dangerous 
laxity on the part of the community toward 
: strict and determined enforcement of the 
aw. 
The committee of the Bar Association 
charges that one of the chief causes of the 


trouble is the “apathy and indifference of 
the American people toward law enforce- 
ment.” Why that indifference should exist 
we do not know, but that it does exist others 
besides lawyers have observed. 

The difference between a country where the 
laws are properly enforced and one where 
they are not is strikingly illustrated by the 
statistics of murder in England and in the 
United States. In this country in 1921 there 
were ninety-five hundred homicides. In Eng- 
land and Wales, which have more than a 
third of our population, there were sixty- 
three. London had seventeen murders. The 
police found the murderer in every single case, 
and most of the guilty were executed. New 
York had two hundred and sixty murders, 
and only three convictions. Most of our mur- 
der mysteries are never solved. If a man takes 
the precaution of killing his enemy without 
actual witnesses, the chances are that he will 
never be found out. And with respect to 
murders, lynchings and mob violence public 
sentiment is curiously apathetic. We are not 
shocked by the situation into any real de- 
mand for a better police administration or a 
swifter and surer court procedure. 

The Bar Association believes that the de- 
lays and inadequacies of our criminal courts 
are to blame for a good deal of the trouble. 
It recommends a standard code of criminal 
practice to be adopted by each of the forty- 
eight states, so written as to make the trial 
of accused persons follow promptly on their 
indictment and to make the execution of 
the sentence immediate and sure. It also 
proposes to draw the code in such a way as 
to make criminal trials a means of discover- 
ing the truth, and not, as they too often are, 
“a game of chance, with all the chances in 
favor of the criminal, who, if he escapes, 
seems to have the sympathy of a sporting 
public.” 

There is no doubt that our criminal pro- 
cedure is slow, uncertain and leaky. Com- 
pared with that in France or England. it is 
discouragingly bad. A competent committee 
of the Bar Association could easily draw up 
a code that would be much better than 
the present system. Whether it could get 
each of the forty-eight states to accept it is 
not so certain; and no code, however perfect, 
would bring the results expected from it 
unless the human instruments that administer 
it were held to their duty by a public senti- 
ment aroused to the shamefulness of present 
conditions and determined on the swift, sure 
and impartial execution of the law. 
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THE FACE AT FORTY 


DWIN M. STANTON was President 

Lincoln’s Secretary of War. One day 

a man applied to Stanton for a position 
and Stanton rejected him immediately. “Why 
did you do that?” asked a friend, who stood 
by. “I do not like his face,” said the secre- 
tary. “But he is not responsible for his 
face.” “Every man over forty is responsible 
for his face,” was Stanton’s sharp answer. 

It seems a hard saying, but it is worth a 
little reflection. Neither Stanton nor anyone 
else could maintain that the fundamental 
features of the face can be altered at will, 
or that any method of living or feeling can 
make the nose longer or the chin stronger or 
turn blue eyes to black. But, after all, we 
judge a face by the expression even more 
than by the permanent features, and there 
can be no doubt that the expression of any 
face is greatly affected by the life that goes 
on behind it. Even direct, conscious effort 
can do something in the matter. “William’s 
mouth was weak, but he has made it firm,” 
said a lady of her husband, who was and is 
a person of importance in the world. 

There is some question whether for all of 
us to set about making our mouths firm 
would be good policy. Nevertheless, what we 
do and what we are, what we think and what 
we feel, does flow into our features and 
flow out from them. If you are melancholy, 
sad, discouraged, it shows in your face. If 
you are gay, vivacious, responsive, your 
countenance will quiver and sparkle. Greed 
makes the narrow eyes, the contracted fore- 
head, the hungry, close, anxious glance that 
searches for its own profit everywhere. Sus- 
picion makes the look uncertain, shifty, trou- 
bled, breeds an answering suspicion in all 
who encounter it. On the other hand, how 
tenderness gets into the eves and lips and 
smile, how love gets into them! Who will 
deny that the devil haunts some faces. and 
that others glow with the presence of God? 

Obviously it is not wise to think too much 
about our own faces. Whatever story they 
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have to tell is not easily read, or life would 
be far simpler than it is. All the same there 
is a story there, and we all feel it. It rests 
with ourselves to see that it is a story worth 
telling. 
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THE CAUSE OF EARTHQUAKES 


T is natural that the calamity in Japan 
should turn our thoughts to the cause of 
earthquakes and to the reasons why they 

are especially frequent in certain parts of the 
world. 

Earthquakes are the result of sudden dis- 
placements or shifts in the crust of the earth. 
That crust, for all it appears to be so thick and 
rigid, is in comparison with the mass of the 
earth a thin shell, easily ruptured or folded. 
It is believed that the gradual contraction oi 
the hot interior of the globe is responsible 
for most of the upheavals, subsidences and 
displacements of the surface, of which earth- 
quakes are the results. As the core shrinks, 
the covering of rock and soil on which we 
live is continually wrinkling or slipping here 
and there. Generally the process is gradual 
and imperceptible, but at times there are 
cracks or shiftings that are violent enough 
to shake a considerable part of the crust, 
and if the conditions are right, to destroy 
whatever of man’s work is built thereon. 
Sometimes the shock seems to be caused by 
a change in the weight or pressure of the 
different parts of the crust, owing to the soil’s 
having been removed from the continents 
and deposited in heavy sedimentary layers 
at the bottom of certain deep, troughlike 
areas in the sea. Sometimes too earthquakes 
are volcanic in their origin and seem to 
follow violent internal explosions, caused 
perhaps by water’s reaching the hot interior 
of the earth. 

Whenever the crust of the earth yields to 
the pressure that one or another of those 
forces exerts it yields along a “fault line”: 
that is,a line where the crust is thin or weak 
and where earlier cracks have still further 
increased the instability of the surface. Those 
fault lines are generally found along the 
shores of oceans or among island groups— 
that is to say, where the slope of the 
foldings in the surface of the earth is the 
steepest and the influences that make for 
further alteration are most active. There are 
four great earthquake areas, three of which 
are on the edges of the Pacific basin. One 
is among the East Indian islands, another 
is in Japan and the chain of islands that 
stretches northward toward Alaska, and a 
third is along the coast of California, Mexico. 
Central and South America. The fourth 
region is in the Mediterranean Sea; Italy 
and in particular Sicily are at the centre 
of it. All the great earthquakes occur in one 
or another of those areas—or else at the 
bottom of the sea, so far from land that 
we cannot observe them. Slight shocks may 
occur elsewhere, for there are other places 
where fault lines are to be found; but those 
are the regions of the greatest danger. They 
are the countries where the slope from high 
mountains along the shore to very deep sea 
bottoms is rapid. Off the coast of Japan, for 
example, lies the Tuscarora Deep, the bottom 
of which is seven miles below the summit 
of Fujivama. Along that steep folding of 
the earth’s surface the rocky slope has often 
cracked and slipped, and it will often crack 
and slip in the future. 

There is little reason to apprehend serious 
earthquakes in the greater part of this coun- 
try, or in France, Great Britain or Germany. 
There is an earthquake zone of some impor- 
tance in California, but the only other one in 
the United States lies along a very old fault 
line called the Laurentian fault, that bends 
about like a shepherd’s crook from Mass- 
achusetts to Canada, northern New York, the 
Appalachian region and the Carolinas. The 
Charleston earthquake of 1886 occurred at 
the lower end of that fault line. 
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GAMES IN THEIR SEASONS 


S it true or merely a fancy that the ab- 

sorbing interest of our generation in the 

great games—football, baseball, tennis— 
is helping the decadence of some of the lesser 
pastimes once popular? Forty years ago 
there were no school athletics in the modern 
sense of the term, but every school yard at 
recess time was the scene of a dozen different 
games. One of them, which seems to have dis- 
appeared utterly, was a glorified game of 
leapfrog called “head-and-footer.” One after 
another the players leaped at ever-increasing 
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distances over the back of a crouching boy 
who remained “down” until some unfortunate 
“spurred” him and had to take his place. 
It was particularly a frosty-weather game like 
“peelers and thieves,” “French block-tag,” 
shinny and football. One good thing about 
all those pastimes was that a player need not 
be especially brawny or nimble to engage 
in them. 

As for seasonal sports, no bird was truer to 
its time of migration than was the schoolboy 
with his marbles and tops and kites. Marbles 
and tops and kites are with us still, but they 
seem to have fallen from their high estate. 
Are there boys today who pride themselves on 
their marbles, treasuring like gold the smoky 
moss agates, the china alleys with the en- 
circling lines of blue and red and green? Do 
they make long quest for a boxwood top of 
just the desired beauty of grain and the 
perfect modeling that makes for miraculous 
spinning? Can they buy in all America a 
whip top such as used to hum by dozens 
up and down the streets of Long Island 
towns? Who is there among our boys that 
aspires to make and fly the biggest kite in 
the neighborhood—one that, when aloft, pulls 
like the horses of Jehu? Does anyone now- 
adays ever see a boy on stilts? 

And how about the girls? The girl of the 
present age, though scarcely out of the 
grammar school, seems to have at her tongue’s 
end all the tactics and strategy of baseball 
and football. Have the bean bag and jack- 
stones and return-ball, once beloved of her 
mother and perhaps of her grandmother, no 
more a place in her young life? Is she no 
longer impelled by some strange instinct in 
the warm days of May to keep a pin-wheel 
shop, taxing the resources of Mrs. Murphy’s 
little corner store for papers in silver and 
gold and rainbow hues? Perhaps pin wheels 
have gone the way of Mrs. Murphy’s famous 
taffy, which a few minutes after it was 
bought became inextricably blent with the 
saffron-hued butcher’s paper in which it was 
wrapped. 

If the games of “roly-poly,” “cat,” “mum- 
ble-the- peg,” ‘“pom-pom-peel-away” and 
“stump master” are still played in our school 
yards and streets, the signs thereof are neither 
visible nor audible. However, those who have 
left youth far behind must not speak with a 
voice of too assured dejection. Sometimes 
on turning into a quiet suburban street the 
wayfarer like a startled Crusoe perceives the 
tracing of a hopscotch plan upon the walk 
or, if it be a genial afternoon in May, per- 
haps catches a glimpse in the distance under 
the sunny green of new foliage of the shining 
braids of a girl’s hair rising and falling as 
she goes through all those intricate steps with 
a skip rope beloved of little girlhood for 
unremembered ages. If those sports persist, 
it may be that the pastimes of the golden age 
are not extinct, but only unobserved by the 
dimming eyes of an older generation. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


T is a long time since the United States 

Navy has had to record so serious a 
disaster as the wreck of seven destroyers on 
the rocks near Santa Barbara. Fortunately 
the loss of life, though considerable, was 
not so great as might have been expected; 
but the catastrophe is one that will require a 
searching investigation. One theory is that 
the vessels were set ashore in the fog by 
a tidal wave caused by the Japanese earth- 
quake. Another is that the destroyers inter- 
cepted wireless signals meant for another 
ship and altered their course accordingly. 
Neither explanation is regarded in Washing- 
ton as satisfactory, and the department will 
make every effort to fix the responsibility. 


o 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI, having succeeded 

) in one display of force, pursued his 
“vigorous” foreign policy with another neigh- 
bor, Jugo-Slavia. The question that disturbed 
the relations between Italy and Jugo-Slavia 
is the familiar one of Fiume. Mussolini was 
determined to get possession of that port, 
which, under present arrangements, is a free 
port, belonging to neither country. At a 
recent conference in Paris called to decide 
upon a form of administration for Fiume the 
Jugo-Slavian delegates, yielding to pressure 
from Mussolini, agreed to a form of govern- 
ment by commission in which Italians should 
be in the majority. The Belgrade government 
declined to ratify that agreement. Signor 
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Mussolini thereupon demanded immediate 
ratification and threatened “firm action” if 
there was any further delay. It was reported 
that at a later conference at Paris, the con- 
ferees agreed through French influence to 
a plan by which Italy gets Fiume and Jugo- 
Slavia receives in compensation from the 
Italians a strip of Adriatic west coast. 


S 


OW that the Council of Ambassadors at 

Paris has given a. ruling in the Italo- 
Greek affair that is in general favorable 
to the Italian claims Premier Mussolini has 
agreed to abide by the decision. The Greek 
government must humble itself ceremonially 
before the official representatives of Italy and 
its allies and pay a round sum by way of 
indemnity for the murdered boundary com- 
missioners. It was part of the understanding 
that the Italians evacuate Corfu before Oc- 
tober. 
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Next Week 


The Companion will appear in a 
new dress—a bright new cover in 
blue and red. It will carry an inter- 
esting message each week to our 
readers and an announcement of 
coming contributions. It will appear 
on all numbers that do not carry 
a national pictorial cover in color 
and will, we believe, increase the at- 
tractiveness of the make-up. 

Two highly interesting articles are 
soon to appear. The Value of the 
Eskimo Dog by the distinguished 
Arctic explorer 
MR. DONALD B. MACMILLAN 
and in the series entitled The ‘‘ Four 
Corners,’’ The Far Northwest, a 
fascinating description of the region 
round Puget Sound by the weil- 
known Western editor 


MR. WALTER V. WOEHLKE 




















T is reported from Tokyo that the newer 
business buildings in the heart of the city, 
of steel construction or of reénforced concrete, 
withstood the rocking of the earthquake ex- 
ceedingly well. There was more or less dam- 
age done to every building within the city, 


but the modern structures can easily be put | 
into condition again. The fire that swept so | 


large a part of the city would not have 
been so disastrous if the ordinary Japanese 
houses were not of such light and combustible 
material. Fhere was much suffering from 
hunger for a few days after the earthquake, 
but supplies were rushed into the stricken 
district as rapidly as possible, and the sit- 
uation was soon relieved. Slight shocks 
continued to be felt for several days. Twenty- 
seven were reported in one night—that of 
September 4. e 


NE of the reasons for the excessive cost 

of anthracite is declared by the Coal 
Commission to be the speculative dealings of 
certain brokers and wholesalers. There are 
cases where a shipment of coal has passed 
through four hands between mine and retail 
yard, and where at each step from fifty cents 
to several dollars has been added to the cost. 
That sort of thing occurs usually with so- 
called “independent” coal, which in times of 
scarcity falls in the hands of speculators. 
Most of the “company” coal goes regularly 
to certain wholesalers who deal directly with 
the retailer. But speculation and pyramiding 
of costs does not account for the prevailing 
high price of “company” coal. Those who 
use the coal would be asked to pay S15 a 
ton or thereabouts in any event. It is the 
coal that costs $18 or $20 a ton that has been 
the object of unnecessary handling and ex- 
tortion. Big royalties on coal lands and the 
high cost of railway transportation are re- 
sponsible for the general level of coal prices 
The recent agreement in the anthracite field, 
which includes an increase in the -labor costs, 
of course raises that level. 
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Minerals Vitamines 


And the needed bran—All in a night delight 


Consider what Quaker Puffed Wheat in milk supplies. 

Here is whole wheat steam exploded—puffed to 8 times normal size. 
Over 125 million steam explosions are caused in every kernel. 

The food cells are broken, so digestion is made easy. All the wheat 
elements feed. 

Whole wheat supplies 12 minerals which growing children must have. 
Also the essential bran. Milk supplies the vitamines—all three. 


No dish could be created more ideal for supper or at bedtime. 


Fascinating morsels 


And here each wheat grain is a tidbit. 
times as porous as bread. 
into flavory granules. 


Thin, crisp and toasted—four 
The grains crush at a touch and melt away 


Thus whole wheat is made delightful. The milk dish is made inviting. 
Children gladly eat these premier foods in plenty. 

What other night dish can you think of to compare with Puffed 
Wheat in milk? 





Airy, flaky food confections 


Quaker Puffed Rice is the finest cereal dainty that breakfast ever 
brings. Thin, airy globules, with a taste like toasted nuts. And this is 
rice grains with the food cells broken by millions of steam explosions, 

Serve with cream and sugar. Blend with any fruit. 
with melted butter for hungry children after school. 


Crisp and serve 


Let these grain dainties take the place of foods not so good for people. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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» The unicorn has but one 
horn— 
A useful horn indeed! 
He blows it when in trou- 
ble just 
To tell his urgent need. 





He fishes with it in the lake— 
Just spears up frogs and fish— 

And deftly with it cuts his food 
And forks it from the dish. 





He threads it nicely from a spool 
To mend his tattered shirt, 

He digs a garden with it too 
And furrows all the dirt. 


Dear me, I can’t begin to tell 
The uses of that horn! 

(At least I know it would be so 
If there were a unicorn.) 





WHEN POLLY WENT 
NUTTING 


By DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


ITH sad and solemn eyes Polly 

watched the older children out of 

sight. Sister Joan and Brother Will 
had been invited to a class nutting party, 
and the whole truckload of laughing little 
girls, noisy boys and lunch baskets had driven 
by to get them. 

“Big children have the best times,” sighed 
Polly to herself as the party vanished round 
a turn. She picked up Doodle, the black cat, 
and in her longing for sympathy hugged him 
too tight. He scratched her on the wrist, 
jumped out of her arms and ran away to 
the barn, leaving Polly more lonely than 
ever. The little girl went to her mother. 

“Polly, dear, do you want to make some 
thimble tarts?” asked mother. Polly liked to 
make thimble tarts, and so she took her small 
piece of dough and began patting it delight- 
edly. Soon she had fairy tarts all cut out for 
a tea party. 

“When we get our rolls and pies done,” 
mother was saying, “you can ask Jessie to a 
picnic in the arbor this afternoon.” 

The tarts came out perfect—golden brown 
and crisp, with,a speck of ruby jelly in the 
centre. Polly hop-skipped over to give the 
invitation to her neighbor. But she walked 
back slowly. 

“Jessie’s sick, mother,” she said. “O dear! 
This is a horrid old day!” Then she had an 
idea. “May I have a picnic by myself? May 
I go nutting, mother ?” 

“Why, Polly! Little girls can’t go off to 
the woods alone.” Then her eyes danced, and 
she tilted Polly’s dimpled chin. “Once upon 
a time there was a little girl about your size 
named Goldilocks,” she said gravely. 

Polly smiled. “But there are no bears in 
the maple grove,” she declared. 

Nuts in the maple grove! How mother did 
laugh! But Polly liked to play make-believe; 


the grove was not far away, and mother said 
that she might pack some sandwiches and 
tarts in her round covered basket and go. 

“Maybe I shall bring back a bas- 
ketful of nuts. Maybe I shall get 
more than Joan and Will,” Polly 
said, and she skipped away so fast 
that her bonnet and her basket 
bobbed gayly. 

It was not a long walk to the 
grove that the children of the town 
used as a park for picnics. Polly 
played about and clapped her hands | 
with delight at the antics of a jolly \ 
red squirrel. She was sure that he \ 
had been nutting and was planning \s 
to spend the winter in a snug hole 
up the biggest tree. 

“Woof! Woof!” A friendly fox 
terrier appeared from nowhere just 
in time to help Polly eat her lunch. 

Then they ran races, and Polly 
stopped breathless at the far end of the 
grove where an old farmhouse stood. It had 
been empty for a long time. She chased the 
terrier through the gate up a weed-choked 
path to the porch. He had caught sight of a 
white kitten. 

“You naughty dog! Come here this min- 
ute!” scolded Polly, glad to see the kitten 
flash up the trellis to a safe place. The dog, 
feeling that he was in disgrace and that the 
kitten was beyond him, trotted round the 
house as if to get even with Polly. She ran 
down the steps, intending to return to the 
grove. But she stopped short. Her heart went 
“Pity-Polly” very fast, for she heard a 
strange sound. There was a rapping at a win- 
dow overhead and a voice was calling, “Little 
girl! Little girl!” 

That coming from the empty old house 
was enough to startle a person older than 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Fhe scariest thing that can be seen 
Js a pumpkin face at Falloween. 


Why even a black belligerent cat 
Js terribly afraid of that ! 


THE WITCH 


By VIRGINIA STANARD 





Dot was a witch on Halloween; 
Her cap was high and pointed; 

She was so supple and so swift 
She seemed quite double-jointed. 


Oh, wild and witchy, grim and bold, 
She rode her broom and gamboled; 
She flew by windows flappingly 
And over fences scrambled 


Until a curious goose came up 
And sniffed, above her bending. 

“O dear, I’m not a witch!” cried Dot, 
“I only was pretending!” 





CAEN ALT AAA AAMT 


Polly. She started to scurry off, but at the 
gate she cast one fearful look back. The rap- 
ping grew louder, and at a small window 
upstairs she saw a face framed in snowy hair. 

“Why,” thought Polly in relief, “she looks 





Down the road the dark trees peer; 
Something’s twinkling, twinkling near. 


Curious sights are always seen 
On the night of Halloween. 








THE JOKERS 





“See those pumpkins,” say the oaks, 
“Off to play their yearly jokes!” 


“Hoot!” the owl cries from his tree, 
“All light-headed, seems to me!” 


ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 
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like somebody’s grandmother. I’m not afraid 
f 


of her.” She ran back at once and turned 


her bright little face up to listen. 


The voice said, “Please run round 
to the back door. I’m locked in the 
attic. Come right up and I will tell 
you what to do.” 

For just a second Polly’s courage 
wavered. Who was the stranger, and 
what was she doing there? She might 
be an old witch disguised as a grand- 
mother. But if she was really a 
grandmother and needed help, Polly 
felt that she must not fail her. The 
little girl nodded and was indoors in 
a moment. One look explained mat- 
ters. The old lady had just moved 
in. Things were piled up everywhere, 
waiting to be put into their proper 
places. 

Polly eagerly hurried upstairs to 
the attic door. The door had a 
broken latch, which the new owner had not 
noticed when she hurried in. She had wanted 
to get something from the boxes that the men 
had carried up there. 

“T was a prisoner,” smiled the pleasant old 
lady as Polly managed to open the door. “It 
seemed as if nobody would ever come near 
enough to hear me call. I might have spent 
the night up there if you hadn’t come.” 

Polly was very glad that she had come and 
she felt still gladder when Granny Joy started 
her off later with several different kinds of 
thank-yous, one in the form of a fat ginger 
cooky. 

The sun was setting as Polly trotted home, 
flushed and smiling. Joan and Will were al- 
ready there. 

“The old truck broke down, and the man 
spent the day tinkering with it,” grumbled 
Will. “We never got near a walnut tree.” 

“And the barbed wire caught me when I 
crawled under the fence into the field,” sighed 
Joan and showed her mother an ugly tear in 
her bloomers. 

“Of course we played games and made the 
best of it, but not a nut did we get!” said 
Will. Then ‘he grinned mischievously at his 
little sister. “Well, Polly-wog, how many nuts 
did you find in the maple grove?” 

Polly gave him just one look. Then she 
plumped her basket down on the table and 
smiled a triumphant smile. 

“Why, Polly, where have you been?” cried 
her mother. 

Will whistled and ran his hand through 
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MAKING CALLS 


By ETHEL C. BROWN 


When mother sees her friends in town 
She always takes a calling list, 

With names and numbers written down 
So none can possibly be missed. 

The names of those on whom I call 

I’ve never written down at all! 


There’s Mrs. Toad; she’s sure to wait 
While I scratch her back with a bit of 


grass. 
Her home is by the garden gate; 
She hops aside to let me pass. 
I have so many calls to make 
It’s hard to choose which path to take! 


At the door of his hole by the old stone wall 
Friend Woodchuck sits expecting me; 
And I mustn’t fail to pay a call 
On the Robins and their children three. 
These young ones grow so, day by day, 
Before you know they’ve flown away! 


Under the bridge swims Grandpa Trout. 
He’s lonesome there in his pool, I know. 
I must see what Saucy Squirrel’s about ; 
He always scolds when I start to go. 
And the nest in the grass by the raspberry 
patch; 
Those speckled eggs must be ready to hatch! 


I must ask the Bees if they’re going to swarm. 
The busy dears, they don’t mind me! 

And the Ants that hurried before the storm 
To finish their house by the fallen tree. 

I have so many calls to make 

How can I choose which path to take? 
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satiny brown chestnuts. Joan could hardly 
believe her eyes when she saw the hickory 
nuts. Then Polly told her story. 

“She brought a lot with her, and I’m to go 
and visit her often and take Doodle to get 
acquainted with Snow White.” 

“T’m glad you went,” said mother and she 
gave Polly a big hug. “You were a real 
friend in need.” 

“You are a first-class person to send nut- 
ting all right!” cried Will with a laugh. “Did 
you say that I might sample your line of 
goods?” 

es @ 


GOLDIE BUMBLEBEE AND 
THE BLUE FLOWER 


By ROSE D. NEALLEY 


OLDIE BUMBLEBEE sat rocking in 
G the breeze on the end of a spray of 

goldenrod. It was a warm day, and he 
did not feel at all like gathering honey, for 
it was such sticky, hot work! His mother, 
Mrs. Busy Bumblebee flew by with a load of 
honey and saw him there idling. 

“Why, Goldie Bumblebee!” she cried. 
“What do you mean by sitting there doing 
nothing ? Who ever heard of a lazy bee in the 
Bumblebee family? If you do not bring home 
your share of honey tonight, you shall have 
no supper.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Goldie and stretched 
his wings slowly as he prepared for flight. 
“Pll go to work at once. Where do you think 
I can find the most honey ?” 

“T should think there was enough right 
under your nose,” she replied and hastened 
away to the clover field. 

Goldie worked steadily for a time and then 
began to grow tired. “I think I shall make a 
trip over to the pasture yonder,” he said to 
himself. “I believe a piece of sky has dropped 
out, or maybe there’s a little pond there, for 
I can see a big patch of blue.” 

Goldie sailed away in the direction of the 
patch of blue, and when he reached it he 
found that it was neither sky nor water, 
but made up of countless blue flowers, such 
as he had never seen. They stood up very 
straight and stiff in little groups, and the 
heart of every flower was protected by dark 
blue petals with silky blue fringes. 

“My,” Goldie thought, “doesn’t it look cool 
and pleasant down in the depths of those 
flowers! I think I shall crawl into the biggest 
one I can find and have a little nap. Then I 
shall feel more like work, and I can finish 
filling my honey-pot before supper.” 

It was even better in the depths of the 
blue flower than he had thought. The lovely 
silken petals protected him from the sun and 
shed a soft light like a faint twilight. 

“This is pleasant!” breathed Goldie softly 
and fell asleep. 

When he woke up he did not find it so 
pleasant. The sun must have gone down, for 
it was very dark and he could not find any 
way to get out of the flower. The silken 
fringes had twisted themselves together tight- 
ly and Master Goldie Bumblebee was a 
prisoner. He buzzed and scolded and buzzed, 
but it was of no use. He could not get out 
of the flower. 

How he wished he had kept busy and 
filled his honey-pot as his mother had told 
him to do! If he had he would now have 
been safe and snug at home with the rest 
of his family. They could never find him 
away off in this pasture shut up in the heart 
of a flower. 

He stopped buzzing and scolding at last and 
lay very quiet and even went to sleep again. 

When he woke up the second time it was 
no longer dark in the flower. The sun had 
risen, and its light penetrated the blue walls 
of his prison. The blue fringes above his 
head began slowly to unfold, and soon he 
saw a tiny opening no bigger than the head 
of a pin. It grew larger and a little larger 
until, with a great jump, Master Goldie 
pushed his head through the opening and 
found himself free. 

_Was there ever a happier young bee? He 
did not delay an instant, but flew home as 
fast as his gauzy wings could carry him. 

You may be sure his family were glad to 
see him, for they had begun to be afraid that 
he was lost. 

His brothers and sisters did not believe him 
when he told them of the flower with fringes 
that folded itself up at night, but Mrs. 
Bumblebee said, “He is right. I know the 
flower well. It is called the fringed gentian.” 

“I shall never go there again,” promised 
Goldie. “Next time I will fill my honey-pot in 
the clover field and come right home with it.” 




















1. JUMBLED PROVERBS 
Each of the following sentences or phrases is 
a well-known proverb with the letters transposed 
and recombined. What are the proverbs? 
That a seems askew. Avery dodges his hay. A 
hit a young crow’s throat. As your sealed garden. 
Wooden nose swings. 


2. CUTTING THE CAKE 

A woman whose family consisted of three per- 
sons besides herself made a round cake. She cut 
it in such a way that each of the four members 
of the family had one piece at a meal for three 
successive meals, yet after each cutting what re- 
mained of the cake was left with no cut edges to 
dry out. How did she do it? 


3. ACROSS THE CONTINENT 
This automobile made a trip from coast to 
coast. Instead of painting on it the abbreviated 
name of each state it went through they used the 





same letters in a number of different ways. Can 
you tell the names of the different states the 
automobile traveled through? 


4. CHARADE 
My first is many a little boy, 
A letter is my second; 
My third, an article of speech, 
Is most important reckoned. 
My last’s a shred. My whole, by bog 
And wood and field, through mist and fog, 
Full many a traveler’s beckoned. 


5. A MATTER OF FIGURES 


What is the difference between a half dozen 
dozen and six dozen dozen? 


6. ENIGMA 
One is bent a little, 
And one is straight and slender; 
They always work together 
And useful service render. 
Of old they went to battle 
And fought in every front, 
But now, become more peaceful, 
They merely play and hunt. 
There’s this strange thing about them: 
They cannot work or play 
Unless one takes the other 
And sends him far away. 
And still they’re simply useless 
In any kind of weather 
At any kind of effort 
Unless they act together. 


7. WORD PUZZLE 
Fill the blanks below with appropriate words, 
all containing the same letters and the same 
nuinber of letters. 
An inordinate love of 
men 





makes even kind 
and is indeed a moral 








8. WHEEL 
1 
* 
8* *2 
* 
* * 
q* 80 8 *3 
* * 
* 
6* *4 


Rim of wheel, beginning with 1: an island in 
the Mediterranean Sea. From 1 to hub: to utter. 
From 2 to hub: a single one of many. From 3 to 
hub: a boy’s name. From 4 to hub: arid. From 5 
to hub: a creeping plant. From 6 to hub: a nega- 
tion. From 7 to hub: a creeping plant. From 8 to 
hub: a single one of many. 


9. LETTER PUZZLE 


Take part of the hand (four letters), the 
second part of the name of a Belgian king (four 
letters) and the abbreviation for one of the 
Southern states (two letters), and from the ten 
letters that the three words contain make the 
names of twenty-one animals, fishes, insects and 
birds. Use each letter as often as you like. 

What are the original words and what are the 
words that can be made from them? 
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Protect Your Childs Health 
















Ready Dr. Denton 
= - Soft-Knit Sleeping Garments 


are made of our hygienic fabric, knit from 
special yarn spun in our own mills from 
unbleached cotton, with some soft wool. 
Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in 
an open stitch, and also the natural 
smoothness of unbleached cotton, 
give the unique soft-knit feeling. 
The hygienic qualities are spun 
and knit into Dr. Denton fabric. 
No dyes or chemicals are used, 
only new materials washed with 
pure soap and water. Our washing 
process avoids stretching. Dentons 
do not shrink but keep their orig- 
inal shape. 
Body, feet and hands are cov- 
ered, protecting the child, even if 
bed coverings are thrown off. 


Our patented, extra-full seat pro- 
vides ample room in seat and crotch. 
Elastic outside seams, collars double thick- 
ness, strong button holes, facings all stayed. 
Fabric is a mottled, light-gray color that does 
not readily show soil. . 


Made for children up to fourteen years old. 
Prices low for the quality. 





Ideal Insist on genuine Dentons. Name is on neck 
for hanger. Our trade mark is on tag attached to each 
outdoor N garment. Sold in over 5,000 Dry Goods Stores. 
sleeping, If you cannot get them from your dealer, write us. 


touring 
or camping. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 
761 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan. 











AS ZZ A 
Pots and Pans 
of 

aluminum, tin, 
copper, brass, 
agateware, are 
all easily kept 
sweet and clean 


Aluminum 
is easily and 
quickly cleaned 
and looks like 
new when you 
use SAPOLIO. 


If your dealer 

cannot supply 

you send 10c. 
for 


large size cake. 


SCOUR 
POLISH 

















by 
SAPOLIO 
Wf/, Large Cake— 
mnay lip yf | ; 






















our name to learn 


. SS, RUSH ou can earn this 


Ww 
RADIO SET selling fine candies 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


RADIO SET comes to you 
complete, with sin, leslie 
a 
condenser 
DOUBLE HEADPHONES. 


HEAD PHONES 


This wonder RADIO EE? in special metaleabinet with 
double head phones, complete, ready to hook up, 


YOU CAN EARN BY SELLING FINE CANDY 


GUARANTEE SALES CO.. 26 Washington Place, Dept. 105, N.Y. 


Write aes LISTEN in on concerts, sports, lectures, singing, ete. 
HOME SUPPLY . 990 UICK ! Send only name to-da ie 
a Aw Q wonderful Free Radio Plan 
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MY GRANDMOTHER 
By Eunice Mitchell Lehmer 





Brave spirit of an earlier day, 
Schooled in the thrifty arts that make a home, 
With heart to smile, though often hard the way— 
The thoughts of her like fragrance comel 


Not hers a careless youth to spend; 

She drew in self-reliance with her breath, 
Knew nature as a close familiar friend 

And knew, alas! the face of death. 


Hers was the wisdom of the heart, 
Perhaps because she read life’s page through 
tears; 
Endowed by God to play a mother’s part, 
She scattered blessings through the years. 


Time brings us all a truer sight; 
My eyes were still too young when she was 


here; 
I could not see her wisdom; now the light 
Of years has made her goodness clear, 


She knows, and sometimes in the night 
She lays upon my arm a gentle hand 
And seems to say, her kindly eyes alight, 
“Ah, child, I see you understand!” 


6 ¢ 


VIOLETS — AND MAN 


WO violet plants had sprung up in one 

corner of the hothouse, although the gar- 

dener had been sure that he had removed 

all roots. They looked so beautiful there against 

the row of young tomatoes that he decided not 
to disturb them. 

For a while they both grew vigorously. Then 
one appeared to languish, whereas the other grew 
luxuriantly. Soon the difference was striking. The 
one plant had so far outstripped the other that 
the smaller, cut off from the light, was ready to 
perish. 

The gardener was puzzled. He removed the 
earth from round the plants and lifted them out, 
roots and all; he examined them and the earth 
with a microscope and made chemical analyses. 
The explanation was clear. The roots of the 
larger plant had reached out toward the corner 
of the plot where a pinch of nitrate of soda had 
been spilled. With the aid of that powerful stim- 
ulant the plant had soon crowded its neighbor. 
Moreover, in the same corner the hungry roots 
had found a rich compost of decaying leaves. 
Obeying the only law that it knew, the violet 
became stronger and stronger until it choked out 
the life of the other plant. And that is as it 
should be, for the violet knew no other law. 

It is scarcely necessary to point the lesson. God 
made one law for the plants, and it is a good law 
for them. But for us there is another, a law that 
transcends the natural law. “Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens,” said Paul. You are strong? Be- 
side you a comrade stumbles? Stop and give him 
a hand! Ease his burden! Rejoice that you are 
sturdy enough to carry your own burden and can 
also lift something from off the shoulders of the 


weak, 
eg 
THE LAST-MINUTE GIRL 


Cos ave MACKENZIE was rarely late 
at anything, but at recitations, at meals, 
at frolics of all kinds, laughing and a bit 
breathless, she was nearly always the last to ar- 
rive. She rather enjoyed the excitement of getting 
to a place at the last minute. “What else could 
you expect of anyone named Clorinda!” she used 
to exclaim. 

Miss Wilder, the dean, had a talk with the girl 
before she left college. She tried to make Clo- 
rinda see the danger of not allowing herself more 
time, but Clorinda could not see it. 

“If I were going into business anywhere, of 
course I’d have to reform,” she acknowledged. 
“But I’m not. I’m just going to be at home; so 
what difference does it make, Miss Wilder? Why, 
it’s fashionable to be late! You make more of 
an impression!” . 

“It makes the difference of kindness and cour- 
tesy to other people,” Miss Wilder replied, “and 
it makes a tremendous difference to yourself. 
There is no place in the world where a person 
does not need to be master of life, rather than 
its slave.” “ 

But Clorinda only laughed. For a year after 
she returned home she continued to do things as 
usual, “at the last minute.” She was popular, 
and people easily forgave the little annoyances 
she caused them. 

Then came Grace Gallaudet’s wedding. Clo- 
rinda was to be one of the bridesmaids, and she 
had her gown made in good season; the lovely 
amber chiffon came home two whole days before 
she was to start. 

“How’s that for punctuality?” she said when 
she leisurely began to put things into her trunk, 

Just then a truck rolled up outside. 

“Oh! it’s the baggagemen!” her sister cried. 

Clorinda gave one look at the clock. “Go down 
and see if they can’t go somewhere else first,’ she 
replied, tumbling things frantically into the trunk. 
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In twenty minutes it was packed, and Clo- 
rinda was placating the baggagemen, who had 
waited, “That was a feat!” she declared, breath- 
less but triumphant. 

Twenty-four hours later, unpacking the trunk, 
she gave a cry of dismay. She had left her brides- 
maid’s gown at home! There was no time to get 
it or another. 

From her seat with the family Clorinda soberly 
watched five bridesmaids go down the aisle where 
six should have been. Not only was she disap- 
pointed, she had spoiled Grace’s wedding plan. 
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A MARVELOUS BOY 


NE of the most astonishing examples of 
QO intellectual precocity, says a writer in the 
Fortnightly Review, was that given by 
Blaise Pascal, the famous French scholar and 
philosopher. In the little Life of Pascal his sister 
Madame Périer succeeds admirably in picturing 
for us the childhood of her brother and its influ- 
ence upon the man he was to be. 

The elder Pascal was learned; he had also 
strong convictions about the principles that 
should underlie education. Latin and mathemat- 
ics—in mathematics he had few contemporary 
equals—he determined to withhold till the boy 
was twelve years old. Latin was to come first. 
As soon as he had learned it he was to be intro- 
duced to the sciences, which he eagerly desired to 
learn. 

Then comes an almost incredible statement. 
The boy began in his play room to work out the 
principles of geometry for himself! 

He took a piece of charcoal, says Madame 
Périer, and drew figures on the floor tiles, trying 
to make a perfectly round circle or a triangle 
with equal sides and angles, and similar figures. 
He found out all these things for himself, for 
my father had taken such pains to keep matters 
of that sort from him that he did not even know 
the names of his figures. He was obliged to make 
definitions for himself; he called the circle a 
“round,” a line a “bar,” and so on. After invent- 
ing these terms he made axioms and ended by 
making perfect geometrical demonstrations; and 
as he pursued the subject he got as far by him- 
self as the thirty-second proposition in the first 
book of Euclid. 

At that interesting stage his father broke in 
upon him suddenly one day and caught him at 
work! Thereafter there was no more talk of 
holding him back. When he was sixteen years 
old he produced a little work on conic sections 
that seemed to those of his day so powerful that 
they declared there had been nothing of such im- 
portance since Archimedes. 
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RUSSIA TODAY 
i 


EARLY a year ago the Bolsheviki decided 
N to reduce the strength of the Red army; 

several considerations forced the decision 
upon them. First, their financial situation made 
it absolutely necessary for them to do so. In 
conversation Kalinin recently admitted that 
lack of money was one of the principal 
difficulties with which the government had to 
contend. 

“We thought four years ago,” he said, 
“that we could do without money, and our 
propaganda attempted to make people despise 
it, but now the demands for money that are 
pouring in on us from every government 
department are becoming more urgent every 
day.” 

Another reason why the Bolsheviki de- 
cided to reduce the army is that they are 
afraid of it. They are always afraid of large 
organizations of any kind containing cold or 
lukewarm elements. They are afraid of the 
church. They are afraid of the independent 
codperatives. They periodically “purge” their 
own party of lukewarm elements. In the same 
way they are “purging” the army, which 
they cannot of course abolish, though they 
got into power on the cry, “No army!” 

At present the army consists of 710,000 
soldiers and sailors, divided as follows: 





Nonregular formations . . . 155,000 
Infantry . .« «+ «© « « e« 280,000 
es 2 ©» 6+ © © © 60,000 
Technicalunits . .« . « « 75,000 
Navy See Se ae 30,000 
Frontier units oftheG.P.U. . . 50,000 
Internal unitsoftheG.P.U. . . 60,000 

710,000 


The development of aviation is intrusted to 
a committee of three with Trotzky at their 
head; the committee wants Russia to have in 
1924 ten thousand aéroplanes with a correspond- 
ing personnel. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
planes can be built in Russia, for of the twenty- 
three aéroplane factories that were working in 
1916 only five are working now. Other factories, 
however, make aéroplane parts. Two factories in 
Moscow turn out monthly a dozen Rhone and 
Salmson motors, and the Dux factory produces 
half a dozen Hispano-Suiza motors monthly. It 
will be necessary for the Reds to get aéroplanes 
from abroad, and they say they find no difficulty 
in doing so. They declare they have bought many 
machines in England and experienced no difficulty 
in flying them out of the country. 

An Italian officer assured me that the Reds 
bought one hundred aéroplanes from the Ansaldo 
factory in Italy last year; owing to breakdowns, 


however, and to repair difficulties I do not think 
that they have at present more than two hundred 
trustworthy planes. 

There are four pilots’ schools, of which the 
best is at Moscow under Levin. The Bolsheviki 
employ in all on aéroplane work about fifty Ger- 
man airmen, instructors and mechanics, but most 
of the pilots on the military planes are officer 
pilots of the old Russian army. 

Military discipline is severe; the officers have 
regained all their prerevolution status. The only 
difference is that they no longer wear epaulets, 
but their badges of rank have only been trans- 
ferred to their sleeves. Their titles also are 
changed; a colonel is a “regimental commander,” 
a general is a “divisional commander,” and so 
on; but that again is a distinction without a 
difference. This army, which set out with the 
intention of doing without discipline, officers, 
military titles, badges of rank and decorations, 
is now under severe discipline, has as many offi- 
cers in proportion to its size as the British army, 
has military titles, badges of rank, and has even 
invented a number of decorations; the Order of 
the Red Flag is one of them. Even in many little 
things where a change would be expected and 
would be good no change has been made. That 
cumbrous and antiquated weapon the sword 
might very well have been abolished for all units 
except the cavalry, but it is used as much as ever 
and is as large and as cumbersome as ever. Sol- 
diers still go about with permanently fixed bayo- 
nets. Officers wear their spurs in ballrooms. The 
bad custom of having sentries in courthouses 
and at the doors of great men, standing for long 
periods in a strained attitude of “attention,” is 
as prevalent as ever; and the use of soldiers for 
purposes of military display at trials and on 
police work is greater than it was under the czar. 
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THE FOUR KINGS OF PARTHENAY 


LL France is agog over the mystery sur- 
A rounding the Four Kings of Parthenay. 
Court proceedings, investigations by the 
government and newspaper battles are going for- 
ward, and all persons who know anything about 
art—and many who do not—are as much excited 
over the matter as over the course of events in 
the Ruhr. Parthenay is a town in southern Brit- 
tany not far from Nantes. It has an old church, 
built in the twelfth century, that was originally 
decorated with quaint pieces of statuary. Among 
them were the figures of four crowned persons— 
the “Kings” of Parthenay. 

The church has seen vicissitudes. It was pretty 
well ruined during the civil wars of France and 
the Revolution. For a great many years the Four 
Kings, deposed from their posts on the shattered 
walls, have stood in the garden of a convent to 
which the church property belonged. The statues 
were cut off below the waist. There was no sign 
of any legs, and it was generally believed that 
there never had been any, that they had always 
been torsos and not full-length statues. 

A few years ago a Parisian antiquary named 
DeMotte bought the Four Kings and a little later 
announced that he had discovered the missing 
legs among a heap of old stones that had come 





from the church at Parthenay. The restored 
statues he offered for sale. Mrs. John L. Gard- 
ner bought two for her famous museum at Bos- 
ton, at what price we do not know. The National 
Museum of the Louvre took the other two for 
some $25,000. 

Now it is charged that the legs are not gen- 
uine, that they were deliberately “forged” by 
M. DeMotte, and that the work was done by a 
sculptor named Boutron, who later died mysteri- 
ously in his studio—a suicide, say some, mur- 
dered, say others. M. DeMotte is also accused of 
“restoring” another old piece from Parthenay— 
a bas-relief of the Annunciation—with heads 
made to order by M. Boutron; and it is hinted 
that the Louvre is full of spurious or partly spu- 
rious work that has been palmed off on the mu- 
seum by unscrupulous “antiquaries.” The matter 
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is still in dispute, but the weight of evidence, 
if we can judge of it at this distance, seems to be 
against the genuineness of the royal legs. 
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THE CHOKED COW 


CERTAIN milk dealer, runs the story of a 
contributor, had ior a long time been sus- 
pected of watering his milk. His patrons 

had good reasons for their suspicions, for both 
in color and in taste the milk plainly indicated 
adulteration, and the milkman himself was no- 
toriously dishonest in other ways as well. 

Finally one night a patron with a bent toward 
practical jokes went out to the milk dealer’s 
farm and drove a long carrot deep and tight into 
the pump spout at the well from which the dealer 
obtained the bulk of his water. Also early the 
next morning in quarters from which he knew 
the story would spread quickest the joker said 
he had heard that the milkman’s best cow had a 
carrot lodged in her throat and was likely to 
die of strangulation. 

The milkman of course at once discovered the 
trick in the morning when he tried to pump 
water for his stock and stock in trade; but the 
carrot was driven in so deep that he could not 
gouge it all out with a knife and so had to re- 
move the spout and poke out the obstruction— 
a task that he accomplished only after consider- 
able trouble and explosive irritation. 

And then, as if to add insult to injury, as he 
distributed the day’s supply of milk numerous 
customers who had already heard the rumor of 
the dealer’s strangling cow inquired of him as to 
her condition. Some were genuinely concerned 
and sympathetic; some felt only malicious tri- 
umph; and a few shrewdly suspected the truth 
and took the opportunity of giving the man an 
indirect dig. At the very first inquiry, however, 
the dealer had the wit, aided no doubt by a guilty 
conscience, to surmise the connection between 
the false rumor and the truth. Nevertheless, he 
managed to choke down his wrath and to keep 
silent as to his real misfortune and contented 
himself with innocently denying to all inquirers 
that any of his cattle were afflicted. 

It may be added that, though the guilty dealer 
probably never entirely’ reformed, the joke had 
some effect for good in that there was thereafter 
a marked decrease in the amount of water per- 
ceptible in the milk that he sold. 
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A LIVELY DAY IN THE BUSH 


ION hunting is a lively occupation when the 

game is plentiful, and, if we may judge by 

Mr. J. S. Hamilton’s article in the Cornhill 

Magazine, it almost always is plentiful in parts 

of Africa. This is the sort of thing that happens 

when you go out with your native trackers after 
the king of the jungle: 

The trackers go upwind of the thicker part 
of the bush where the lions are resting, and I 
climb into the fork of a tree. After twenty 
minutes of silence a small spiral of smoke curls 
above the tree tops in front, and I hear distant 
shouts. I get into the easiest shooting position 
possible in the circumstances and listen in- 
tently. After what seems a long time I hear 
a faint rustling of branches, and I think I 
can distinguish something moving. Next 
moment a fair-sized lion with a small dark 
mane walks quietly through the bushes about 
sixty yards in front of me. The beast is 
quickly lost behind the scrub, but I suspect 
that he has stopped only just out of sight. 

A few more minutes and then again 
rustling. I can just distinguish his outline as 
he moves slowly through grass and_ thick 
bush, coming nearer. He disappears in a dip, 
and I note the place at which he must 
emerge; I turn the rifle toward it. A second 
or two and, walking toward me leisurely and 
unconcernedly, he comes into full view. Alas! 
Here is not the huge black bulk I had so 
ardently been expecting, but merely a lion 
in his early prime. He strolls across the open 
until not more than twenty-five yards from 
my perch,—had he so much as glanced up 
he could not have helped seeing me,—then 
he turns broadside. I take the neck shot, the 
very best that can be chosen when cir- 
cumstances are favorable, and he drops in 
his tracks without a sound. 

There is silence again for a few minutes; 
my men are listening. Then renewed uproar 
follows and presently “Watch’s” voice: “He 
is coming your way.” The voices recede, die 
away in a far part of the bush, and there is 
a period of perfect quiet. 

After a quarter of an hour a second lion 
suddenly gets up from behind a bush not far 
away, glances round once or twice and then 
comes walking as quietly as the first. There is 
an open space between two thick bushes right 
in front of my rifle, and I wait expectantly for 
him to reach it. When he is midway between the 
two bushes he pauses for a moment. I draw a 
steady bead on his shoulder and press the trig- 
ger. Nothing happens; the safety catch is still 
up! Before I can adjust it he takes a step for- 
ward, and as I hurriedly press down the catch 
with my thumb I fail sufficiently to relax the 
pressure of my finger on the trigger. Crack! The 
rifle has gone off prematurely. A tremendous 
roaring grunt answers the shot, and the animal 
gyrates and flings about as only a wounded lion 
can. I fire again hastily, but he pulls himself 
together and dashes off through the bush. A 
quick shot knocks him over again, but he has 
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The tracks shown in 
the September issue 
were those of a racoon. 
Can you guess the tracks 
in thisissue? Study them 
carefully and see if you can 











Dagan oom discover what animal has 
clteachn shea made these tracks. The an- 
graphed above. swer will appear in the No- 


vember issue. 


“Crack Shot” A well-named 


A Stevens 
is no weakling 


You get a sturdy rifle . 
that does a man’s work 


You don’t want to get a toy. 
You want a gun that’ll bring 
down the game. 

That’s Stevens—rifle or shot- 
gun—as accurate as the day is 
long. 

It’s knowing how. When a 
Stevens barrel is rifled, the last 
cutting removes less than one 
thirtieth of a thousandth 
part of an inch. You can’t 
beat that barrel for accuracy. 

And for lasting qualities— 
there’s many a man in his fifties 
knocking over game with the 
same Stevens he used when a 
boy. 

And you’re willing to look 
Stevens prices square in the face. 
For they’re more than just rea- 
sonable—Stevens prices are low. 
Look at the price of the 
rifle shown below. 

Ask at your dealer’s 
or write direct for our 
interesting catalog. 

J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 


Dept. 533. Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 


Owned and 

Operated by the 
lage Arms 

Corporation 










Retail price —includ- 
ing tax, $16.25. 
Stevens ‘‘Visible 
pay accu- 
rate.22 Cal. Repeater. 
You know when it is 
loaded, and you know 
when it is empty. 


Stevens 


| | tearing down a good-sized sapling about twenty 











THE COMPANION FOR ALL 


| barely touched the ground when he is up stand- 


ing on his hind legs and with furious grunts is 


yards away. It all happens so quickly, and the 
intervening growth is so thick, that there is 
no possibility of doing more than to fire rapidly 
and at random. Then he leaves the broken tree 
and, grunting loudly, goes crashing through the 
bush at full speed. 

Bush with a wounded lion at large in it 
is no place for native trackers. I shout loudly, 
and soon “Watch” and “Office” are on the scene. 
Having left the noncombatants at the carcass, 
H—— and I with the dogs and three natives 
make for the spot where we had last seen tracks 
the day before. The dogs dash into covert; but 
soon Kontosha and Commandment, evidently 
smelling lion, find themselves in chastened mood 
and follow in the rear. Soapsuds alone displays 
interest in the proceedings and rushes about in 
and out of the thick places. He disappears, and 
then all of a sudden come two or three short, 
sharp barks. Everyone stops in his tracks. 
Hearts beat; this is the moment! 

With rifles ready we await the answering 
grunt of the angry lion. Dead silence! “Office” 
is already halfway up a tree. After a long stare 
he utters a little disappointed cry. The tension 
relaxes; safety catches are pushed up. H and 
I hurry forward. Immediately behind the next 
bit of bush and in the middle of a patch of 
long grass lies the second lion. He has three 
bullets in the shoulder and one or two in other 
parts of his body. He had collapsed less than 
a hundred yards from where I saw him last. 
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WETALLTOOK’S PIANO 
Tm factor at Fort George on James Bay 





must have had a good laugh over Wetall- 
took, the Eskimo. Some time after my 
departure from the Belcher Islands, writes Mr. 
Robert J. Flaherty in the World’s Work,—Mr. 
Flaherty by the way was almost the first white 
man to visit those lonely islands in Hudson Bay, 
—I received this letter from the factor: | 
“Perhaps you will remember having given 
your pianola to Wetalltook just before you left 
the Belcher Islands last fall. Well, Wetalltook 
was stuck with that piano on his hands; he 
couldn’t take it into his igloo, and he couldn’t 
live in your cabin, for he had of course no fuel. 
So he conceived the idea of sledging it over to 
me; it seems that you told him I would be keen 
to buy it. How he could transport a full-sized 
piano over eighty-five miles of sea ice, and some 
of it rafted mighty high at that, was more than 
I could see; but he did it—brought it right into 
Great Whale Post only to find that I wasn’t 
there, for I had been transferred in the fall south 
to Fort George, one hundred and eighty-six miles 
away. So he kept on down the coast, having ob- 
tained supplies from the factor at Great Whale 
on the strength of the sale of the piano to me; 
and after no one knows how many days he came 
sledging in one. day at nightfall right into my 
postyard with a ‘Chimo’ and a ‘Here, Angercak, 
is the box with the many insides.’ 
“The thing worked, you'll be surprised to hear, 
though some of its notes were what Wetalltook 
called ‘sick sounds!’ ” 
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HE KNEW LITTLE, BUT ENOUGH 


Wo read in the Argonaut that Governor 
Davis of Kansas is fond of this story: 

A man who was driving across the 
western part of Kansas, where the railways are 
far apart, encountered a native youth, of whom 
he inquired, “How far is it to Goodland?” 

The youth replied, “I do not know.” 

“How far is it to Oakley?” 

“T do not know.” 

“What county is this?” 

“T do not know.” 

Thereupon the stranger said, “You are not 
very smart, are you?” 

The boy replied, “No; but I ain’t lost.” 
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STYMIED AT LUNCH 


OLF is a game that has a special vocabu- 

lary of its own, and beginners are at first 

a little at sea with regard to the meaning 

of some of the terms. You are “stymied,” for ex- 

ample, when your opponent’s ball lies directly in 

the path your own ball must take in order to 
drop into the hole. The Tatler says: 

A gentleman was playing on a certain links in 
Scotland when he turned to his caddie and said, 
“T say, caddie, why couldn’t that fellow get his 
ball into the hole?” 

“He was stymied, sir,” was the reply. 

“He was what?” 

“He was stymied, sir,’”’ repeated the caddie. 

“Oh, was he?” replied the other; “I thought 
he looked rather funny at lunch.” 
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THE GUILTY LINOTYPE AGAIN 
A CANADIAN paper, describing the active 








life of a farmer during the growing sea- 
son, remarks: 

“He hurries away to the barn or fields, return- 
ing at noon for half an hour in which to eat his 
lumc taoi taoin rmirdl mfw hrdldlwu.” 

This, says Punch, would seem to be one of the 
new patent foods. Or else, as the final word sug- 


THE FAMILY 





The John Mason, pioneer horse car. It began carrying 
New Yorkers to and from work in 1832, over the first 
railway chartered exclusively for city passenger traffic. 








GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Enter suburbs—exit slums 


Suppose our cities still de- 
pended upon horse cars. 
Workers would live huddled 
under the shadow of their 


factories. Children, who can . 


now reach the cool beaches 
for a few pennies, would be 
condemned to the hot pave- 
ments all Summer. 


You will find the 
monogram of the 
General Electric 
Company on the mo- 
tors of elevators 
which made possible 
the skyscraper, as 
well as on the motors 
of the trolleys which 
created the suburb. 
And on little motors, 
also, which do the 
burdensome part of 
housework for a wage 
of 3 cents an hour. 


The troiley car has trans- 
formed the conditions of city 
life. With its coming the sub- 
urb started to grow and the 
slum to go. 








gests, a Welsh dish—perhaps a Welsh rabbit. 
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GaketheLead! QFyyy 
TheFellow without A 
DELTA Light has to 

Follow behind the 
Fellow who has one 


After Dark. 


Ask Your dealer. Or send $2.25 and we'll 
mai! a Nc.80, one cell, complete (ess Battery). 


Z 


Standard Makers of Bicycle Lamps, Electric 
Lanterns, Automobile Spotlights, Flash- 
tights ana Flashlight Batteries. 


New York Cy Wimipes San Francisco <5 
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fenayt Oil CaN 
REE IG ONE on 





Now They'll Scoot 


A drop of 3-in-One Oil in each roller and 
you’ re all ready for the easiest, smoothest 
skating you ever had. 


Oil the toe clamps with 3-in-One, too. 
They will screw up tighter, with less effort. 


Rub 3-in-One all over your skates to pre- 
serve the new look. Prevents rust on the 
metal parts and keeps the leather soft. 


co 
3-in-One 
The High omy Oil 
is great for bicycles, ‘‘scooters,’’ ice 
skates, air rifles, guns, tools, mechanical 
toys. Oils everything right. Won’t dry 
out or get gummy. 


Ad 


Sold at all good stores in 1-oz., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles 
and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. Ask for 3-in-One by 
name and look for the Big Red One on the label, 


Free Sample and Dictionary of 
Uses. Write for both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 


14:¢ 


per ounce 

















Bu finest quality Peace Dale yarns 
direct from mill. Big money saving! 
Only 144%c—27c per ounce! All wool 
worsted and fibre silk and worsted 
yarns for any kind of knitting. Lovely 
colors. Old New England firm. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

FREKE—Send today for over a hundred and 
beng lovely samples free. Address Peace 
pate —“ Dept. 1390, 25 Madison Avenue, 

ew Y ’ 

















“Reliable 


kt ic» 


Goods 


Results are Sure with RELIABLE Goods 


And it’s easy to get such goods—anything you 
want in radio equipment. Big, complete stock— 
everything guaranteed; quick service; right prices. 
And you're sure it’s reliable when it comes from 
Andrae. Get our complete catalog—FREE. 
JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. 
122 Michigan Street iiwaukee, Wis. 


AA NDRA 








In Business 
Since 1860 








If your skin burns 

AFTER SHAVING 

massage freely with 
cooling, healing 


“Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 























THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


qHE PRINCIPLE OF THE THING 


Charles Pendexter Durell 





HERE was a young fellow here yester- 

day, tryin’ to sell me stock in the 

Saquoit Shell Fish Company,” Uncle 
Nathan remarked to Mr. Dexter as the two 
sat chatting on the piazza of the Ocean 
View House. 

“And did he succeed ?” 

“No, sir-ee,” declared Uncle Nathan em- 
phatically. “I don’t have no fellership with 
these here stock companies. I was taken in 
by one of ’em once.” 

“Did they do you out of some money?” 
asked Mr. Dexter. 

“They practiced deception,” said Uncle 
Nathan. “It was this way. You know I 
follered the sea a spell in my younger days, 
coastin’ mostly. I run a vessel and made a 
little money and saved some till I had round 
five thousand dollars. Savin’s banks warn’t 
payin’ but three per cent in those days, and 
fust mortgages were scurce, so one day when 
I run in to Boston with a load of brick I 
happened to think of Cyrus Pingree, who 
was in the brokerage business on State 
Street. Him and me was brought up in the 
same town, Wellfleet, and I thought he might 
tell me where I could hire out my money. 

“Wal, I went up to his place and told him 
my story. ‘Nathan,’ says he, ‘I know where 
you can place that five thousand this very 
minute. I’ve got some in the thing; it’s a 
smeltin’ company, and you’d make a good 
go of it.’ 

“ ‘Smeltin’ company, did you say, Cyrus?’ 
I asked. 

“«Ves,’? says he, ‘the Universal Smeltin’ 
Company. The shares are now sellin’ for 
eleven dollars each; par value one hundred. 
I don’t mind tellin’ you that I’ve got an in- 
side tip that their next quarterly report is 
goin’ to send those shares kitin’.’ 

“IT was brought up along the coast, and I 
knew all about fishin’. So I says to myself, 
‘Tf .it’s smeltin’, I know sunthin’ about it, 
for I’ve caught plenty of smelt down to 
Hull Bay. This is the thing for a salt-water 
man to git into,’ thinks I, ‘ruther than some 
fly-by-night minin’ scheme. By jing,’ said I, 
‘Tl go into it!? And I did. 

“The outcome of it all was that I went 
down to the bank, drew out my money and 
paid in for four hundred and fifty shares. 
The price of the shares was real reasonable, 
it seemed to me, at eleven dollars when their 
regular value was a hundred. In a couple of 
days after I got back home I got the papers 
from Cyrus, all covered with red-and-gilt 
seals and han’some enough to hang in the 

parlor. 

“Cyrus had said there’d likely be some 
int’rest monty comin’ purty soon, and sure 
enough in about two months along come a 
check for a hundred and twelve dollars and 
fifty cents. ‘Purty good,’ says T. 

“Wal, it went along for quite a spell, 
three months or so, and I got another check. 
‘What’s the matter with my buyin’: more of 
these smeltin’ shares,’ says I to my wife. ‘Go 
ahead,’ says she. So back went both of those 
checks to Boston. 

“T got the certificates of a Wednesday 
forenoon, and the minute I see the number 
of shares thev’d sent me I knew something 
was wrong. They’d sent me iest three shares 
for all that money. That night’s mail brought 
a little booklet, the annual report of the 
Universal Smeltin? Company, and it had 
pictures in it that I knew never had any- 
thing to do with smelt fishin’. 

“T could hardly wait for Thursday mornin’ 


to come so’s I could confront Cy Pingree 
with his treachery. On the way up to Boston 
the more I thought the madder I got, and 
when I arrived at Cy’s office I was consider- 
able het up. Cy jumped up and came at me 
with both hands outstretched. 

“‘Cy Pingree,’ says I, ‘you stop right 
where you be!’ 

“ ‘Why, Nathan,’ was all he could say. 

“‘Cyrus Pingree,’ says I, ‘tell me one 
thing, is this smeltin’ company anything to 
do with minin’?’ 

““‘Minin’? Why, man alive, of course it 
has!’ 

“‘Then you admit that it ain’t nary a 
thing to do with ketchin’ salt-water fish?’ 
says I, purty icy. 

“At that he jest sputtered and !aughed till 
I thought he’d bust. He was as red as a beet. 
Confused—wal, I guess he was confused! I’d 
knocked the wind clean out of him. 

“Vou can try to laugh it off if you want 
to,’ says I, ‘but you know I bought those 
shares on your recommendation. I thought 
it was a company that was carryin’ on a 
legitimate business that I was well acquainted 
with. I sent you money, and you only sent 
me back three shares when you yourself said 
not six months ago that they was only 
eleven dollars apiece. I knew by that there 
was sOme gum game. 

“ ‘When I got that report,’ I went on, ‘and 
saw the pictures of all those buildin’s with 
high chimleys and read what the business 
was then I knew for sure I had been let in 
for a sucker, and that by a boyhood friend!’ 

“Wait a minute, Nathan, let me tell ye,’ 
he began, but I shet him off. 

“<Tll do the talkin’ for a spell. You admit 
you took my good money, knowin’ that it 
was a copper-minin’ business. You who was 
brought up in the same town, playin’ on our 
friendship like that and deceivin’ me! You’d 
oughter be ashamed of yourself!’ And he 
was, I could see that, for his face was like 
fire, and he’ was wipin’ the nervous sweat 
from his face and eyes. 

“““T give up,’ he says at last, kind of weak 
like. ‘What do you want me to do?’ 

“‘T want my money back,’ I said. 

“You want to sell out?’ he says. 
sia ‘I do,’ says I, as firm as Shoot Flyin’ 

ill. 

“‘Indorse these certificates,’ says he kin’ 
of short, handin’ me a pen. 

“Then he told one of the clerks, who 
looked as cut up and red in the face as Cy 
did, to sell out Mr. Fish’s stock at the 
market. Wal, he didn’t have to go to no 
market to sell it, but set right down to the 
telephone and talked to some feller that they 
could unload it on no doubt. 

“ “Vou see,’ says Cy the next day but one, 
when I went to his office again to git my 
money, ‘you made a purty fair thing. I sold 
you out at seventy-four.’ 

“T looked at the check, and it was for an 
amount larger than I had ever expected to 
see. ‘What does this mean?’ I says, kind of 
dazed. 

“Tt means that you have made a little 
profit of purty nigh thirty thousand dollars,’ 
says he. 

“*You mean that the price of the stock 
has riz so it’s wuth this?’ 

“Tt has,’ he says. ‘Better put it in the 
bank and let it stay there and draw int’rest.’ 
And I did. 

“Wal,” concluded the old man, “Tye never 
felt the same way toward Cyrus Pingree 
since. Haven’t a mite of confidence in him, 
the way he let me go into that stock com- 
pany when I thought I was investin’ in a 
regular business.” 

“T don’t see what you have to complain 
of, Uncle Nathan.” Mr. Dexter remarked. 

“Oh, it don’t make any difference if I did 
make some money out of it. It warn’t so 
much that, it was the principle of the thing!” 


o °? 


MRS. MALAPROP AS A 
LANDLADY 


KINDLY but somewhat patronizing 
landlady, says Harper’s Magazine, in- 
quired of the professor’s young bride 
how she and her husband planned to spend 
the summer vacation. 
“Our plans thus far,” replied the bride a 
little distantly, “are only tentative.” 
“How delightful!” the landlady exclaimed. 
“I’m sure you will enjoy camping out more 
than anything else you could do.” 
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100 Oliver No. §—at $31.90 
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‘HOME WOR 


po Boy or Girl can earn a steady income, coloring black-and 
white Christmas Cards, Pictures, etc. Fascinating and pleasant 
Fasily sold to relatives, friends and dealers. Our catalog con 
tains 216 designs, specially made for hand coloring; sent free 


SPECIAL OUTFIT. Contents: 24 Xinas Cars 
with envelopes, when colored will sell for #3 
to $4; 6 cups water color paints; 1 brus!:; 
1color chart; 1 mixing pan. Postpaid $1.00. 
FISHEL, ADLER & SCHWARTZ CO. 
Dept.D, 338 E. 59th St., New York, N.Y. 
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Aids digestion. 
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fmromenesies | Every Family Should Have 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


It Is Loved by Home Folks 
ALL THE WORLD SEEKS HAPPINESS—yet many of 
Us pass it by because sleppiness is a Spiritual Quality, 
not a material thing. HRISTIAN HERALD does 
more than interest, inform and inspire every ember 
of the home circle—it helps to shape IDEALS and to 
build CHARACTER, the chief dotermtatng Sectors that 
make for a HAPPY and SUCCESSFUL LIFE. 

SAVE MONEY ON THESE CLUBS 
All Subscriptions for a Full Year 


Youth’s Companion . . $2.50 } Beth for 
(52 issues) $3 

Christian Herald . . . 2.00 4 
(52 issues) Save 90c. 

Ohristian Herald Alls | Christian Herald ) All3 

‘outh’s ¥ 
sets Smpan | 4 25 | Fonthy Soman} 4.10 
Save $1.25 

Christian Herald Christian Herald 

Youth's Companion | A!8 | youth's Companion | All’ 3 

Modern Priscilla 475 bag te pwry 4:25 

or Pictorial Review or Pathfinder (52 

Save $1.75 issues) 


Send Money Order or Check to 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





Save $1.40 





Save $1.50 
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POTATO DOUGHNUTS 


3 large potatoes 2 cupfuls of sugar 
1 rounded tablespoonful 3 well-beaten eggs 
of butter 1 cupful of sweet 
1 teaspoonful of salt skimmed milk 
1 grated nutmeg 4 rounded teaspoonfuls 
5 cupfuls of flour of baking powder 


Pare the potatoes, then boil and drain them 
and mash them until they are smooth and light. 
Mix in the butter, salt, nutmeg, sugar, eggs, 
milk, baking powder mixed with five cupfuls of 
flour, and with enough more flour to make a 
firm dough. Roll the dough about a quarter of 
an inch thick, cut it in rings and fry it in smok- 
ing-hot fat. These doughnuts keep soft much 
longer than the ordinary kind. 


SCALLOPED ONIONS 


onions butter salt pepper 
crackers milk water 


Cover the onions with water and boil them for 
fifteen minutes. Pour off the water (which can be 
used in soup) and cut the onions into small 
pieces. Put a layer in a baking dish and season 
it well with butter, salt and pepper. Cover the 
onions with a thick layer of pulverized crackers, 
also seasoned. Alternate the onions and the crack- 
ers until the dish is full. Moisten the crackers 
well with milk; a pint is not too much for a 
good-sized dish. Then. bake the mixture slowly 
until the top is of a golden brown. Shallots are 
delicious cooked in this way. 


BAKED APPLES—SOUTHERN STYLE 


apples chopped nuts and raisins 

1 cupful of sugar white of one egg 

Y% cupful of water 4 teaspoonful of vanilla or 2 
teaspoonfuls of lemon 
juice 


Pare, core and bake the apples as usual. When 
they have cooled, fill the centres with chopped 
nuts and raisins, and pour over each apple a thin 
white icing made in this way: 

Boil the sugar and the water together until 
the syrup will thread on a spoon. Add the syrup 
gradually to a stiffly beaten white of egg, and 
flavor the dish with vanilla or lemon juice. 


TOMATO PRESERVES 


1 quart of small yellow 1 cupful of water 
tomatoes juice of two lemons 
2 pounds of sugar 


Choose tomatoes that are not too ripe; peel 

them carefully, dropping them first into hot 
water for a few minutes. Boil together the sugar, 
water and lemon juice until it makes a thick 
syrup. 
Drop the tomatoes into the syrup and cook 
them slowly until they are clear. Do not cook 
them too long or they will lose their shape. Then 
remove them from the syrup, which has become 
thinned with the tomato juice. Cook the syrup 
until it is thick again; then put the tomatoes in 
small cans and pour the syrup over them. 


SCOTCH CAKE 


Y% pound of butter 2 teaspoonfuls each of 

34 pound of sugar ground cinnamon, 

1 pound of sifted flour allspice and cloves 

2 eggs Y4 teaspoonful of 

1 cupful of sour milk or grated nutmeg 
buttermilk YZ pound of raisins 

VY teaspoonful of soda % pound of currants 

Y% pound of citron 


Cream the butter and sugar together, then add 
the yolks of the eggs, well beaten. Add the sour 
milk, in which the soda has been dissolved, and 
the flour, spices and fruit, well floured. Fold 
in the whites of the eggs, beaten stiff; then bake 
the dish in a slow oven for one hour. 

This is a delicious substitute for the more ex- 
pensive fruit cake. 


MARSHMALLOW SWEET POTATOES 


large sweet potatoes 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
marshmallows 
Boil four or five large sweet potatoes in their 
skins until they are soft; then peel them, mash 
them with a fork and place them in a baking 


dish. Pour over them syrup made by melting 


three tablespoonfuls of butter with three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Bake them in a medium 
oven until the syrup is well cooked into the 
potatoes. Then cover the mixture with marsh- 
mallows and place it again in the oven until the 
marshmallows are browned on top. Serve with 
the main course. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


OR Christmas, birthdays, prizes and awards—for any occasion 
for which you want to give a boy something he would like 
and something that will give pleasure for a long time. 





The “Lucky Dog” Kind—In SETS for GIFTS 


Put up in attractive packages in various combinations selected to 

give the maximum pleasure. No extra charge because they are 

specially packaged and no different quality of goods—the same re- 

liable D & M “Lucky Dog” goods used everywhere the year round. 
Every package contains one copy of the latest edition D&M 


Rule Book. If your dealer cannot show you a variety of these 
combination sets, send to us for illustrated leaflets and prices. 


The Draper-Maynard Company, Dept. Y, Plymouth, N. H. 












Waiting For Your Ship 
To Come In? 


ON’T WAIT ANY LONGER. 

Right at your door lies the means 
of realizing many of your fondest 
hopes. All that is necessary is to 
seize and improve the opportunity 
we have for you, and the extra funds 
will be yours for many of the good 
things you desire. 





























Zi Be a Companion Representative 


We need men and women in every community to act as representatives 
for The Youth's Companion, helping us care for our subscription list by 
sending new and renewal subscriptions. For this work, which may be done 
in your spare time, we pay you on an attractive commission and salary basis. 


Although he is a shut-in, confined to his bed, Mr. F. E. Jordan of Kansas with the 
aid of his trusty telephone has added huhdreds of dollars to his income on Com- 
panion subscriptions. He writes, “I like to sell The Companion because there is 
good profit in it and because | believe in the paper. A very large percentage of 
my subscriptions | renew every year.” 


NO EXPERIENCE 


NECESSARY 


Through our plan you can easily add 
from $5.00 to $50.00 and upward to 
your monthly income without interference 
with your regular duties. No expense or 
capital needed. We supply everything. 


Here’s the “ship” that will #3” 
bring you your opportunity. 
Start it off to us TODAY. 
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Secretary 
The Winners’ Club 
The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir. If Mr. Jordan 
with his great handicap can 
succeed surely | ought to be 
ah peels oer. 

ithout obligating 
quilts Gearon. 


























































Make him rbbavelasaciestelee 


Give your grocer a 
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then be sure 
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cient double 
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new buying powet 


White House Teas will convince you of thei 
value. Order by Brand name, White House 
Oolong,” “Orange Pekoe,” et 


uperio! 
ormos 


c. Five popular varieties 
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DWINELL- WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters Bos fon 
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The “Big Giant”’ is fi d exclusively for C 
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“Big Giant’’ 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


A Real Steam Engine USING KEROSENE AS FUEL 


For Young Engineers 


VERY young engineer ought to own one of these 
superb engines. It will not only afford hours of 
pleasure, but in many cases will develop a taste for 

mechanical work and engineering. The , eneene is de- 
signed for running toy machinery at a —~ 
These toys, such as machine shops, m 
can easily be made by the boys. They will thus enjoy both 
the making and the running of their plant. Power can 
be transmitted to the machine shop or mill through an 
attached pulley wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


Runs Toy Machinery 


Boys, just think of the fun you can have running this 
engine and making toy machinery for it! There will be 
no dull _times, even on stormy days, if you have a “Big 
Giant” in the house. When steam is up the “Big Giant” 
will develop power sufficient to run the models you can 
make. The engine will also supply steam for a shrill 
blast of the whistle whenever the engineer so desires. 
Besides the fun you can have in this way, you will learn 
many things about steam power and machinery that may 
help you later in life. 


Descri tion It stands eleven inches high and is abso- 


former styles in that ordinary kerosene can be used as fuel, in- 
stead of alcohol. Can be run full speed continuously for ten 
hours at a cost of less than one cent. Ithasa Ep A valve, steam 
whistle and a finely fitted water = that will a 

the exact amount of water in the boiler. It has a large balance 
wheel and other necessary parts to make it the most powerfu 
steam engine for toy machinery now on the market. In addition 
to the many features described, the followin 
provements have been made this season. 
made of ag polished brass, solid brass connections for the 


engine lt is finely finished, free from danger of explosion, and one 
of mee most popular articles for boys ever offered. Value $2.75. 
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brass whistle base and cast piston connection. The 








subscribers and can be obtained only from us. 
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How to Get the “Big Giant” Engine 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Companion for one 
year. Send the address to us with the subscription money and 35 cents extra and we 
will present you with the “ Big Giant” steam engine. The subscription must be one 
that has not been upon our books during the past year, and it cannot be your own. 
NOTE. This offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past twelve months. 
IMPORTANT. When sending in td order be sure to include the postage for the engine. Ask your 
ll be required for a 3-lb. package 
sure to have the steam engine sent by parcel post, as this will cost less than if sent by express. 


THE yours S COMPANION, Boston, Massachusetts 
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and inclose amount with order. Be 










Guaranteed Time Keep- 
SYer. Given for selling only 
30 cards of Dress Snap-Fas- 
teners at 10c per card, Easily 
Sold. EARN BIG MONEY 
a cards TO-DAY. Send no money. 
We trust you till goods are sold. 
S AMERIOAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 69-Z Lancaster, Pa. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “tts Cause nnd Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B.N. Bogue, 











Clear Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura 
Soap and Talcum 


os , Ointment, Talcum, 25c. eve bere Pe ty tog les 
p> a ba Cuticura Labor: ratories, Dept 7 = tees. 














Boys € Girls—Earn Xmas Money 
Write for 60 Sets Yankee Christmas Seals, Sell for 10¢c a set. 
When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun! 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 51, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


sax 3 Sooper for STOVINK —— 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 








3347 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. til. St., indi 


sooron ASTHMA 
Sent Free on request, telling how tobe cured at home. 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ask for Bulletin Y-234. 











BOYS and GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 —_ AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. 
Sell for 10c a set. When sold, send us $3 and keep $2. 
W. NEUBECKER, 961 E. 23rd Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


USE PAINADINE for Boursiata, Toothache and Rheu- 
matic Pains. “Brush On Pain Gone.” 
At druggist’s or by mail 35c. THE CLARK CO., Athol, Mass, 








THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION is an 
weekly or for a —= famil ay atts subscription 
is vance, including tage 
prepaid to any yf - 8 - in ~ United States or Ganada, 
\e d at Post 


illustrated 


an 00 to 
Office, Boston, Mass., as second-c 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged -.. e in the 
expiration date bg | the subscriber’s address on 
the margin of t' s paow. Payment to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be | nw od "Regist +. 4 a. dioner. 
Order, Lge oy Money Order, tter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail 

Always give the name of the Post Omes, to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuseriots etiores, for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration “ot them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
 Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 








SHAKING PALSY 


HAKING palsy, the scientific name of which 
S is paralysis agitans, is not strictly a paraly- 

sis, for the muscles affected, instead of 
being weak and flaccid, are stiff and tremulous. 
The disease occurs in adult or late adult life; 
it is seldom encountered in persons under forty 
years of age. 

The cause of shaking palsy has never been 
definitely determined, but it seems to follow a 
nervous shock, a fright or a long period of 
worry, especially if associated with overwork. 
It begins gradually with tremor in the muscles, 
first of one side and then of the other; it usually 
remains more pronounced on the side first at- 
tacked. It begins most frequently in the muscles 
of the hands and arms and extends later to the 
muscles of the legs, often to the muscles of the 
neck and sometimes to the facial muscles. There 
may be more or less rheumatic pain associated 
with the trembling at the beginning. A peculiar 
movement of the fingers has been named “piil 
rolling,” a sliding of the tips of the thumb and 
first finger against each other. The .muscular 
tremor is lessened by exercise, though it is often 
increased by the effort to stop it, and it usually 
disappears during sleep. 

After a time ‘the muscles become more or less 
rigid, and voluntary movements are executed 
with difficulty; the back is bent, and the head 
projects’ forward; «the, gait is what is called 
“festination”—that is, the sufferer starts to 
walk slowly, but his steps become more and 
more rapid, and finally he may be unable to 
stop until he runs against some obstacle. The 
face is expressionless, and the speech is slow 
and monotonous. Sometimes the rigidity of the 
muscles precedes the trembling, and in rare 
instances there is no muscular tremor at all. 
In very advanced cases the trembling disap- 
pears, and the muscles stiffen more and more, 
so that all movements are made with great 
difficulty. The mind is not affected, and the 
disease does not directly menace life; but it 
embitters it, for in addition to the muscular 
disability the patient often suffers from severe 
aching in the limbs and from more or less burn- 
ing pain in the skin; moreover, he sleeps poorly, 
and often grows impatient and irritable. 

In the treatment everything possible should be 
done to make the patient comfortable. Travel and 
residence in a warm climate are beneficial. Drugs 
seem to be of no avail, but recently sufferers have 
reported some benefit“from the use of an extract 
of the parathyroid glands—not to be confounded 
with the thyroid gland. Sedative drugs may 
afford temporary relief. 
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THE HOUSE OR THE HOSTESS 


OME up, Zina! Come up at once! I’m wild 
to have you see my new room,” called 
Meg over the banisters. 

Alexina hesitated with her foot on the lowest 
stair. “I’m not sure that I’d better. I’m afraid 
you won’t find me in an appreciative mood,” she 
replied. 

“Nonsense! I’m not afraid, if you are. One 
look at my lovely new chintzes, all tiny bunches 
of flowers in mulberry and soft blue and old 
rose, and my rose glass-curtains and my gray 
rug with a blue border and my—oh, well, just 
you come up and see! You'll explode into ex- 
clamations like a Roman candle into stars!” 

Zina laughed and went. After the exclamations 
had subsided Meg inquired curiously, “What 
made you so queer at first, Zina? You didn’t 
seem eager or interested a bit.” 

“T wasn’t,” admitted Zina. “I’d just come 
from my first call on Doreen Dilborne, and I 
felt as if my capacity for admiration had been 
simply pumped dry. I suppose the house really 
is beautiful, and I know it’s full of antiques and 
rarities, but, Meg, she didn’t spare me one! I 
should have enjoyed the whole fine, harmonious, 
dignified effect and have appreciated it—truly I 
should—for its own beauty and as a setting for 
Doreen, if only she hadn’t forced it on my 
attention, detail by detail, from the tall grand- 
father’s clock in the corner to the horrid little 
tight-curled china poodle on the mantelpiece. 
She told me the degree of choiceness, the history 
and pedigree of every article—often even the price 


“if it had been picked up at a bargain in some 
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unexpected and out-of-the-way place. Now, I 
know nothing of antiques and not much about 
furniture, and I can’t say I want to; they’re not 
in my line. I prefer kitchens inside a house and 
gardens outside and people themselves to either. 
I could have had such a nice, friendly visit with 
Doreen if she would only have let me; and I’m 
sure I’d have liked her, and I hope she’d have 
liked me, and we’d have been a good step for- 
ward toward being friends. But instead I feel as 
if I'd been shown through a museum and one I 
hadn’t even wanted to see. And as if that weren’t 
bad enough, Doreen expected a running ac- 
companiment of admiration all the time, which 
of course I felt it my duty to provide. My smil- 
ing muscles are stiff from beaming ecstatically 
at branching candlesticks and dangling prisms, 
swell-front this and claw-foot that and gate- 
legged tother, and refectory tables and kidney 
tables and pie-plate—no, pie-crust tables.” 

Meg burst into sympathetic laughter. “You 
poor dear! How she must have bored you! No 
wonder you didn’t want to have to admire my 
poor little room on top of all that!” 

“Your room is dear, and then it’s yours,” 
declared Zina with obvious sincerity and en- 
thusiasm. “Besides, you’ve let me discover de- 
tails for myself or ignore them just as I please. 
You haven’t crammed them down my throat.” 

Meg’s laughter softened to a contented chuckle. 
“You discovered them fast enough! I do be- 
lieve, Zina, you like this little cubby of mine 
better than you did the whole magnificent Dil- 
borne house. It’s ridiculous, but it’s nice.” 
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UNCLE JOE’S GOOD BARGAIN 


HAT veteran Congressman “Uncle Joe” 

Cannon is a picturesque figure round whom 

good stories naturally cluster, Whether they 
are all true we do not know, but so long as they 
are good Mr. Cannon does not trouble to deny 
them. The Argonaut recently printed this one: 

Uncle Joe, although one of the most generous 
of men, is sparing in his personal expenses and 
particularly begrudges excessive payments for 
clothing. He wore one overcoat for several years, 
but his daughter finally persuaded him to buy a 
new one. He went to a clothier’s and selected a 
coat, but upon being told the price, which was 
eighty-five dollars, refused to take it. 

Highly indignant, he reported the outrageous 
affair to his daughter, who told him that she was 
sure he could get a good coat for thirty dollars. 
Thereupon she negotiated with the shop to give 
him the coat he liked, charge him thirty dollars, 
and let her pay the difference. 

Several days later Uncle Joe, very well satis- 
fied, was sporting his new coat in the Capitol, 
when a friend and fellow member accosted him. 

“Hello, Uncle Joe, got a new coat?” 

“Ves,” 

“What did you give for it?” 

“Thirty dollars, and that was enough too!” 

The friend whistled. “I'll give you fifty for it 
right now.” - 

“You're on,” said Uncle Joe, and he gleefully 
removed his eighty-five-dollar coat and took the 
fifty dollars. 
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A CHAGRINED SEA FIGHTER 


UTSIDE the harbor of Charlotte Amalie, 
on the coast of St. Thomas Island, a huge 
rock looms out of the sea. Sail Rock it is 

called, and it bears a startling resemblance to a 
ship. As I gazed upon it, says Mr. A. Hyatt 
Verrill in his book In the Wake of the Bucca- 
neers, I could not blame the bellicose captain of 
a French frigate who a century and more ago 
sighted the rock one night and, mistaking it for 
a privateer, ran close and hailed it. 

No response came back. Again he hailed, and 
as still no response came he blazed a broadside 
at the shadowy mass. Back came the echoing 
thunder of the cannonade, and the rebounding 
shot, falling on the frigate’s deck, convinced the 
a ecaael that the privateer was returning his 

re. 

For hours the battle raged; the French gun- 
ners poured broadside after broadside at the 
massive cliff. Not until day dawned did the 
deluded commander of the frigate discover his 
mistake. Then, crestfallen and mortified, he crept 
away, leaving Sail Rock unscathed and ‘trium- 


phant, °° 
HE HAD ALREADY STOLEN HER 
HEART 


a suspicious nature. She distrusted man- 

kind in general and banks in particular; 
she never banked her frugal savings. Part of 
her wages were hoarded in a stocking in some 
obscure corner of her room. Ellen’s “gentleman 
friend” was the neighboring butcher, and as 
the friendship had proved enduring her mistress 
was not astonished when the girl announced her 
pending marriage. 

“And I want to ask you, mum,” said Ellen, 
“what’s the best way to put my money in the 
bank?” 

Her mistress regarded her in astonishment. 
“Why, Ellen, I thought you didn’t believe in 
banks!” 

“No more I do, mum,” replied the girl, “but 
since I’m going to be married next week I kinder 
feel the money would be safer in the bank than 
in the house with a strange man about.” 


Bites the cook, says the Argonaut, was of 
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To the Father of the American Boy: 


Nothing is closer to your heart and hopes than your boy’s future. 


















The kind of man he will be is being determined now, during these boyhood years 
when Dad is a fellow’s hero and guide. When Dad takes time to talk about the 
simple fundamentals of good health—well, that means something. 





Teach your boy now to take proper care of his teeth Dental Cream is an ideal dentifrice. There’s no 
—one of the most important factors in determining druggy flavor, and the cool, fresh taste tells its own 
a man’s physical future. Tell him why teeth must story of health and cleanliness. Colgate’s is a double 
be kept clean-and sound. Then give him a denti- action dentifrice: (1) its specially prepared, non-gritty 
frice that is safe to use for a lifetime. chalk loosens clinging particles from the enamel; (2) 
Free from grit and harmful drugs, Colgate’s Ribbon pure and mild, its vegetable-oil soap washes them away. 


Bo S e if your Dad hasn’t seen this page, show it to him and write us 
y © what he says. We will then send you a generous sample tube of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream—just the right size to carry in your hike kit. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Department 25 

199 Fulton Street, New York Cify 

Established 1806 









Large tube 25c 


If your Wisdom Teeth 
could talk they’d say, 
“Use Colgate’s.”’ 
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